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New S Y S T E M 

OF 

HUSBAND RY. 

C H A P. I. 

The Author's opinion on fmutty- 
wheat, and from whence it pro- 
ceeds, and its cure. 

g3yP^ M U T is a black fubftance, in- 
ll^ s u^ clofed by a tough skin, when 
ki9F^ jnl broke falls to powder ; and 
though many authors have warmly and 
IfiUinedly haodkd this fubjed, yet I 
VojL. III. B 



lo A NEW SYSTEM 

humbly conceive, they have dropped 
fliort of the real caufe from vrhencc this 
misfortune proceeds. 

I have turned over moft authors on this 
fubjeft, and find fevcral have ftumbled on 
part of a cure, though none have hit upon 
the right caufe. The ftrength of every 
argument is known by the reafons quoted 
therein; neither can any argument be 
good or well grounded, that will not 
bear fitting or trying to the bottom. 

In order to open the ideas of my reader 
as much as poffible, I Ihall give mine, 
together with a few quotations, as fol- 
lows. 

In 17^4, a paragraph appeared in the 
Dublin Journal, of a farmer in Chcfliirc 
that fowcd a field with wheat, one half 
of which was marled, and the other 
dunged; the dunged part was fmutty, 
but that which was marled, was not. 
The iaidi puagrtph aKo defireil an tn- 
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lw«r from any one who could Iblvc this 
myfteriout point, but was not anfwered. 

/ In the fummcr of the laft year, 176 p^ 
I iaw a piece of wheat belonging to one 
Mr. Clarke, a farmer, near Bungey, in 
Suffolk, which contained about feven 
acres, four of which were the fmuttieft I 
had everfeen; upon an average, it was 
computed that the third part was^fmutty, 
but the remaining three acres were very 
clear of fmut. 

This was a curiofity which brought 
many people to fee it, and ftaggered 
many who pretended to be connoifTeurs 
in this myfterious point. 

. .. 

I told Clarke, that I believed I could 
guefs the reafon ; fo can I, fays a by- 

ftanding farmer, which is, he did not 
pickle his feed ^ for I always fteep mine, 
lays he, in ftrong fait and water, and lime 
it, by which means, I nev^r am troubled 

with this malady. 

B2 
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Yes, anfwercd Clarke, I pickled the 
feed all alike in fait xand water, ftrong 
enough to fwim an egg, and limed it till 
I brought it to a confiftencc proper for 
ibwing, and fowed it all within the fpacc 
of three days, which proved dry weather j 
the field likewifc was fummer fallowed, 
and all got plowing alike. 

I told him, that I imagined he threw 
the difeafe into the ground by, his manure ; 

« 

for that I apprehended he dunged the 
^ fmutty part, and either left the other 

undungcd , or manured it with fome fort 
of compoft. 

Upon my word, anfwered Clarke, that 
is juft the cafe, for I dunged the fmutty 
ptrt, but the other I manured with a 
bjack iBud or IJudge, I raifcd out of the 
lottom of a popd a»d othe? ditches. 

Thift iipmediately correfponded with aU 
the conciutfiiag cireuoiftancea I ha^ $yer 
fcen of the fort.' 
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Upon this, we went to look at the 
wheat, and by pulling up many roots of 
the fmutty corn, found innumerable 
worm-holes into them ; but as the wea^ 
ther was very hot, and the ground dry 
and fandy, the worms had retired deeper 
into the ground for moifture, therefore 
eould not come at them, haying no fpade 
in the field. 

s 

The above is a convincing proof, that 
the difeafe came into the ground by the 
way of the dung^ as both the land, feeds, 
and management, were all alike. 

It was alfo evident, that the pickle of 
fait and water (though ftrong enough to 
bear an egg, in which the feed was fteep- 
cd a winter's night) had not efficacy e- 
nough to prevent the vermin brought in 
by the dung, from preying upon the 
roots of the corn. 

I muA aifo obferve, that Clarke told 
me, ho laid the dung on when in the ftatc 
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of fermentation, fmoking hot out .of 
the fold*yard, at which period, the flies 
or infeds were in their greateft vigor, and 
their eggs moft likely to come to per- 

fe£bion» 

This alio fhew$ the great niiibkc ia 
farmers not laying their dung in heaps, 
and giving it time to fermen(, rot, and 
cool, before they lay it on ttvt land, that 
thefe vermin may be fmothcred in tiieir 
infancy, and not taken out in the dung, 
to prey upon the fruits of their labour. 

I have read fome ajithors, whoailert, 
that fmut proceeds /rom the ground be^ 
ing wet, but the ^ove accident quite de* 
ftroys fuch an argument, as this was re- 
markable dry fahdy ground. 

A limilar eafe once happened to my* 
felf I (owed a field of wheat, the ieed 
of which I bought at a difiance ; I pickled 
it in the common way, with fait and wa^ 
ter onhfi I dunged the laid fidd as far as . 
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my dung went, the reft I limed as far as 
that went, but was ftill ftiort of manure 
for two ridges, which Ifprcad over with 
foot and aflies. / 

The' confcquencc was, that the wheat 
as far as the dung reached wasfmutty, 
the reft of the field was quite clear. This 
naturally led me to try to find out the 
reafon thereof; and in examining the 
dunged part, by pulling up the ftubble^ 
aCc. 'I found the ground particularly full 
of grubs or worms of fe veral fhapes aqd 
forts ; which I make no doubt, but were 
the offspring of the ufual inhabitants of 
dunghills, fuch as flies or infeds of diverfe 
forts, which drop their eggs therein, and 
by the heat, fermentation, and putrefac- 
tion of the dung, thelc vermin are brought 
to life and mifchief. 

The niceft obfervationi I can make, 
and concurring circumftances herein quot- 
ed leave me no room to doubt, but fmut 
proceeds from a worm or grub ; and ii 
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it be not the red or cut worm, it is of 
that nature. I have taken a fmall grub 
of that likencfs, out of a root of finutty 
wheat, and have very often found rufty 
cankered traces of worms in the roots of 
corn. 

\ 

About the laft of May and beginning 
of June, wheat is ftiooting into ear ; and 
the ear is no Iboner out of the ftem or 
ftraw, but the skin of the grain is form- 
ed, and filled with a faft, pulpy, milky 
fubftancc^ 



At this crifis, the worm or grub Icizes 
upon the root of the plant, and feeds up- 
on the fine particles or juices thereof, 
which ought to afccnd to nourifli or 
feed the grain. And though fo fmall a 
worm may not take in aU the juices 
belonging to an ear of wheat, yet, by 
making an orifice to feed out of, it 
wounds the plant, and glvcjs vent to the 
' %, fo that it bleeds (as it were) itfelf to 
death. 



» , 



A root of corn (by braiithiagor fto©l- 
ing) may produce thirty or forty ftalks 
or ^trs, aftd ^ch eir takei in itsi nourifh- 
muit from the main foot, \iy a vain or 
leader purpofcly placad to faed thrcuigh. 

Now, if the worm or grub ihouid iaifec 
uponfaid vein, and feed upon iftfhat fiiould 
fupply nature, doubtlcfs the milky fub- 
ftanoe already imlo&d in tl^e fldii, would 
dry up, and become a black powdery or 
dead fubftance, for want of farther nou*- 
rtflimeat; nay, in fhort, I believe it very 
poffible for one grain in the middle of an 
ear to be fmutty, and the reft ppt hurt | as • 
doubtlefa ea<^ grain has a vein leading 
from thio root peculiar to itfelf, through 
whieh it takei in its nQurifliment ; but I 
believe it impoffible to accoufit for this in 
Any other way, than by a worm or feme 
fiieb ioloft lejidng the v^in peculiar or be* 
i^^ging to caeh graiQ. 

I locik opoa it that there ar« tbret iU- 
Voi-WI. C 
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gcs or period in which corn may be fpoil- 
cd by thelc vermin, viz. 

Firft, when they prey upon it, after it 
is in the ear, but before the grain is formed. 
When it iscatched in this ftate, all the ear 
or chaff ftrips or falls off, and leaves Hand- 
ing a naked ftalk ; this we have feen of- 
ten happen even in all forts of grain. 

Secondly, (as above obfcrved) when the 
skin or bran^part of the grain is formed, 
and tough enough to hold the foft milky 
fubftance, but before it is formed into a 
Iblid body, then the vein is wounded, a^d 
, nature ftopped from fulfilling her office ; 
therefore, what was already in the skin, 
for want of farther fupply, dries, and be- 
comes a black, light and lifelefs powder, 
much like lamp-black ; but as the skin or 
or bran i$ tough, it is confined therein like 
or in the form of a ball ; and when it 
comes under the flail, it is burft and let at 
liberty, like duft among the corn, and 
hangs at the dowqy end thereof, fo that 
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yfhen it comes to be ground, the flour and 
bread is made black, and difagreeable to the 
eye, but indeed pot to the tafte, as the pa- 
late cannot perceive any difagreeable tafte 
it has : and, if the wheat could be threlh- 
ed 01 got out without burfting thcfc balls, 
it would not be of much ill confequence, 
as the balls are fo light, that they might 
be eafily feperated from the heavy corn by 
feveral methods. 

Therefore it is beft for a farmer who is 
troubled . with this malady oot to threfh^ 
but lafli fuch corn, and winnow the feed, 
with as little mixture or treading on as 
poflible. 

Another good method is, to leafe or 
pick the fmut out before it is threfhed^ but 
it muft be a nice difcerning eye that does 
this, as fome eats of fmut are much like 
the good corn ^ and if one ear or two be 
left in a iheafy it will ipoil the colour of the 
bread. 

G a 
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Tk^ third ftk^ ih frmh Whf it (i rdl«» 
ca,or obftriiated ih tts fefedifl| wiiUlflg, l* 
vfhtti the gfftiti is about hklf ri^ ^ tlMft 
tht Worm r<lijs«s it, Arid b^ltig dbpriired bf 
fardjier h(»ur{(hif»tit^ it dries Md flirittlr 
up to a ftti&ll Mi^^r^md flinty gmita \ and 
though it 13 fttiail, ytt, by its firm tcxtute^ 
ot)e might et^ed it t6 produte a littk 
meal ; ];^ut upon infpeftion it is (buhd -tt> 
be almoft as hard as a flint, apd of no ufc. 
This 16 called by feikit of thft finglifli fir- 
iB^rft, lints, attt) by others trtttk«. 

The above eonlidtrations anb mon thtft 
a probability, that a worm is the ca^« ^of 
fmut ; yet I hope what is to follow will 
make k Appear hiBch ftrenger in its favour: 
I iky, I bfopiy betauie if we be ctcl:)«Mint%d 
with the difrafe^ the ^tt is more <eft«M, 

It is allowed by taioft wiitcfs on tbJI; 
fiibjeft^ th4t pick ling Wheat Will (nreTfitit 
finut : .this I readily admit, but howeter. 
believe, th^t fonje pick|es commonly 
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mftde ufe of, will fcarcely prerent it ; and 
as firilily beltere fbme others to be effeo^ 
tuaL 

But give me leave to ask fuch authorsi 
how they propofe thefc pickles to operate? 
Do theft aiitfaors^ who believe thatfmut 
eomes by « blaft^ imagine, that pickle 
oomid prevent tiife wind from having any 
pifvmt over the plant ? And was it noC 
both n very partial pickle and wind, thtt 
wottkl not prcvtnt all the Gheffiire ahcl^ 
Ntbrfblk farmer's fields fronk being fmutty^ 
aft wkll as that paitt which was marled ^ 
likevrtfe mine and feveril others which 
have had th6 like trials, and atet with the 
like impartial winds ? 

Again, dbes the euthot wh6 pla<tte the 
fcafon of fmut to the accoant t)f not chan« 
ging lAkt feed, believe, that if the ptckle 
htd powtof tx) premmt the liecd, bought 
thfce or fmif taiiles off from being fmutty^ 
tint it AoilM not bare the nime {>9wtr o» 
ver feed grown in his vwnliMMl? Ofrdoe^ 
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fbcb an author really think^ that it is any 
more poflible for fbutt to grow and tamt 
any other corn than lamp-black ; feeing it 
is as utterly divefted of every vegetating 
qaaiity ? ! 

. I have fown very fmutty wheat, rari- 
oufly prepared^ lx)th with and without 
pickling^ httt never £iw that it was atten-^ 
ded with any/ bad coiifequences ariGiig 
from fiDttt ; and if I liked the feed other* 
ikrifc, I flxould never be deterred fromfo^ 
ii^ it^ as it i$ clear to me, fmut is not th« 
occafion of fmut, it being as poiBble for a 
bit of dry powder, out of a rottea ftick, 
to grow, or taint others as fmut. 

■ 

Very often have I ftarted the fubjed ar 
mongft a clab of farmers, who . perhaps 
would be of as many opinions as there: 
were people in the company^ one aflertinjg 
that fteeping in fait water would prevent 
imut, another ^hat it would not, a third 
vouches fmut to grow fmut, a fourth that 
it will not^ and fo on. 
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But now again, ifwe turn our eyes on the 
worms, we Iball find it as clear as the noon 
dny, where the pickles operate to prevent 
them from feeding upon, or wounding the 
plant as above ; we ihall alfo find» that 
the more naufeous or poifonous the pickle 
is made, the more likely it is to be efifedu* 
al in its purpofe. 

Wheat being put into a tub of ^ckle, 
the skin or bran is the i}rft that imbibes the 
liquor, and the thick glutinous part there- 
of fticks, clings, or gathers to the skin j 
and when the lime comes to be added, it 
inclofes, coats, or candies the grain, by 
which there remains a kind of a cruft, 
which retains its naufeous quality for a 
long time. 

ft 

Now wc are to confider, that the skin 
or bran never grows or leaves the ground, 
but remains encircled with the root, whidi 
grows and fpreads round it : this is a plain 
truth, which may be immediately proved 
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by pulling up a root of ftubblc, and upon 
examination , it will be founds thu the 
husk is quite unifbrnr, and nearly refi^m- 
bling a blown egg, h^^ving a hole at each 
end, one to let'out the root, and the other 
the top ; and though the gmin be burie^ 
deep, yet in a general way it will rife to, 
er near the furface^ and generally ftinds 
perpendicular. 

The infide or floury p<irt of tl>p wheat, 
being all fled, chaqged, or grown iaco toot 
and branch, we might snps^ that as the 
hftn i« left a dead Ufel^ body, it would 
putrefy, rot and faU toduft j bat, on the 
wntrwy, it wiU .{if tkc ftMbbJe be not 

tfrod or molefted) prei«rre irs perfe^ fluipe 

^rieveral years. « 

This is eafily accounted for, 4s it is the 

piekk which prefef ves it, ^ the ftr ong- 
<i$ thfe piekle, the longer ic wiU namtaia 
its iljrength, bo^ of %eU» tftAe, ijad teicr 
feure ', which fttnkiag quality u peteeptif 
Ue to theiie ddicacc;, j^mmtkriiw^xaxm. 
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whofe fenfe of finell is the main gwidc they 
are pofleflfed of, to condudk them to their 
food ; and I apprehend it would be itnpoP 
fible for one of thefe worms to live in, and 
feed upon, a Joot of wheat that contiiins 
this ftinfcing pickled bran or husk. 

Jf a faripcr do not dun^ his land, bi^ 
eroich it by often ploughing, as hinted in 
feveral parts of this work, it is a very great 
chance if he will have a grain of fiuut in his 
wheat. 

This is alfo eafily accounted for, and 
makes good my affertion of worms being 
the caufc thereof, as another rcafon may 
help to evince, as follows. 

A &rn;^r of my acquaintance had a field 
tl^t wias always fubjed to fmiit. I exami- 
ned the land,.and found it bad been much 
dunged, was very rich, and crouded with 
many forts of worms. f 

■Kt this time indeed I was not Acquaint- 

voL. m. D 
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cd with the pickle that will prevent it ; 
and he had ufed the fait and water pickles 
to little purpofe. 

I therefore advifed him to plough his 
field every month in the year, both winter 
and fummer, when under fallow, which he 
did, and foon cleared it of vermin. The 
crows, and birds of all forts, followed the 
plough, and picked up every infed they 
could find. 

The plough coming fo often in a place 
difturbs and breaks up their nefts or dens, 
fo that they are prevented from breeding, 
and the old ones being expofcd to the 
fowls of the air, their race is foon extind. 

It is well known^ to moft farmers, that 
red \vorms are moft predominant in frelh 
or new land, (that is) fuch as has laid i 
long time in grafs, which has given time 
for thefe inhabitants of the earth to breed j 
but upon the ground being turned and 
the grafs which ufed to be their food being 
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deftroycd, and corn fubftituted in its place, 
they feed greedily upon it, and deftroy 
many a good crop of corn. 

Upon old going land they are fel- 
dom found, or at leaft, fo thin as not to 
do much mifchief. And how can this be 
accounted for, otherwife than that, as long 
as the land lieth in grafs, the worms can 
breed and feed unmolefted ; but when 
difturbed, they meet with the above con- 
fequences of being dcftroyed by the fea- 
thered creation. 

This again flicws the value of tillage, 
and how aifiduous and adive every one 
ought to be to promote it. 

I hope the above reafons are fufficicnt 
to fhew, that worms are the caufe of fmut, 
and that fallow, and proper pickle, will 
prevent it. (See pickle.) 
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CHAP. IL 

Nature of the (oil, and price of the 
land, with many other interefting 
fubjefts, neceflary for a farmer to 
know, through England^ Ireland^ 
Scotland, and Wales. 

I Thought it might not be difagraattc 
to my reader to give him an idea of » 
.the different forts of land, rent, niamire^ 
^manageoient, &c. in different parts of 
England^ Ireland^ Scotland, and Wales, 
which by coiliparing one part with ano- 
ther, may both be uieftil and aratifing to 
him. I fhall begin in Ireland, as my 
Tnemotattdttm book takes its rkfe from 
thend^« 

From Dublin to Drogheda, in Fingaie^ 
near the fea fide, the land is a ftrong clay 
foil, confequently good wheat land, and 
in general as cl^r from fmut as moil 
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countries, which I impute to the farmers 
tilling better then in fome other places, 
and alfo manuring with fliort rotten Dub- 
lin dung and lime ; but notwithftanding, 
I have fecn a very finutty piece of wheat 
within fiv6 diiles of Dublin. 

I 

In this country, cut, or, by fome call- 
ed red worms, (which deftroys /green 
corn) is very little known* 

Land lets at about eighteen fiiilliags aOt 
acre, tt ^ron yards to the perch. 



From Kells acrofs thc^ountry to Trim, 
there is a great deal of fmutty whcAt; 
and I have feen many crops both of oats^ 
bairley, and wheat, dcftroycd wii«n in 
gra& corn wit^. rod worms. 

The land m this, country is very rich 
conivfdi; and in the year 1767^ it let in 
a ^neral way for about twenty-one fliiH* 
iings ^ Mk acre, or fourteen MUings for 
an Englifh one. 



• I 
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From Trim to Longford aA^ Mullin- 
gar, there is a great deal of Ibutty wheat- 
and it, as well as other green corn, is da- 
maged by red worms. The land is good 
ftrong deep wheat foil, and lets for about 
twenty-three fliillings an Irifli acre. 

From MuUingar to Ballymahan and 
Lancsborough, the land is not fo good, 
lets only for about fifteen ihiUings an 
Iriih acre. They do not fow much wheat 
neither did lever fee any fmutty, but was 
told they have a little /omctimes ; nei- 
ther are they much troubled with red 
worms. 

From Lancsborough to Rofcommon, 
Elphin, Boyle, Caftlerea, Ballinafloe, and 
Loughrea, the land is very good, lets in • 
general way, for about twenty-five mill- 
ings or twenty-fix (hillings an Irifli acre. 
It is a deep loomy.foil j at about three 
feet deep is a rich limeftonc gravel, which 
0iey raife, and lay on as manure. 
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They make little dung, as they fcl- 
dom houfe their cattle. This country 
m^y be a circumference of a hundred 
miles, and, I believe, there is not a fpot 
in our king's dominions, of the Irte, 
which is clearer from black or fmatty 
wheat, and red worms, then this, which 
may perhaps be owing to their making 
little ufe of dung, as it cannot be by good 
tillage, they being great flovens in huf- 
bandry, except a few gentlemen here and 
there ; indeed their land is fo good that 
it makes them idle, for turn it up in any 
faftiion, and corn muft grow. 

In the Queen's county, about Porrar* 
lington, TuUamore, Muntrath, and Ma- 
ryborough, the land is a light corn foil, of 
an inferior value, lets for about twelve 
ihiliittgs ah Iriih acre. I have (een here a 
great deal of fmutty wheat, alfo a great 
deal of corn deftroy ed by red worms. 



In the county of Kildare, about Kil- 
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dare, Naas, Newbridge, and Killculling, 
the land is li^t and iandy in a general 
way, and kept much in tiiJage, lets at a- 
bout fourteen killings an acre. In this 
country tliey till pretty weU ; they have 
fometimes fnuatty irhcat, but feldom 
troubled with red worms, except whea 
they break up a pkcc of frefh larficj. 

The county csf Carlow^ the land is 
foroething ftrongcr then in the county of 
Kildare, and it in a. general way holds fo 
all the way to Kilkenny. 

It lets for about eighteen fttillings an 
acre. They have plenty of lime heie- 
abottta, and in Ipots limeftone ^gr^veL 

* 

This counftry is not exempt from fmut- 
ty wheat, and red worms, which deftroy 
their green corn, thaigh they ^row as 
good wheat in this, as in any part pf 
Ireland* 

In Kifkcnny ihere ate very confidcr- 
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able dbuF milhy yrbkh grmd a great deal 
of wheat, and fend the flour to DobKn, 
though it is fifty Iiifh miles land carriage. 
Their miles, as well as land, are mcafurcd 
with {even yards to the perch. 

What encourages farmers to carry their 
corn and flour fo far by land to Dublin, 
is a bounty which they have paid them 
by the government, viz. a halfpeny for 
every twenty ftone of corn for every mile 
they carry it above ten from Dublin ; but 
all within t&n miles of Dublin, are ex- 
empted from the bounty. 

Every eight ftone of flour receives a 
bounty of twopence for every five miles, 
except the laft ten mile^next Dublin. 

Thefe is V€ry little inland navigation 
in Ireland, which makes this encourage- 
ment of land carriage of great moment to 
that city, in keeping. down the markets; 
and it akb encourages farmers to fi>w more 
cotn in the interior parts of the kingdom. 
Vol. III. E 
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which >vould othcrwifc be ncgledcd ; and 
certainly no country can be more proper 
for corn then every part of Ireland. 

I know the kingdom well, and verily 
believe, there is not a (pace of ten miles 
together in the whole kingdom, where 
there is not plenty of good manure to be 
raifed out of the ground at a fmall ex- 
pence. . 

The ifland in general abounds with 
limeftone gravel, which is a fort of rich 
blue foapy marie, intermixed with fmall 
coblc-6, or paving ftones, but of a very 
rich limeftone nature, and when thrown 
on the ground with the marie, they ad 
alfo as a manure, as the weather tempers 
them, and makes them throw off a coat 
or cruft, every year. It is amazing what 
tufts of fweet grafs arc to be fecn near 
thefe ftones. 

Where limeftone gravel fails, there is 
generally a greety fand, which ii a very 
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rich manure ; in other places white marie, 
which lies under bogs ; and in moft places 
of the kingdom, there is limeftone and 
plenty of turf to burn it with ; fo that, 
in faft, Ireland is a very rich country in 
this rcfped. 

r 

Though the county of Wicklow is a 
mountainous country, yet there is fome 
very good fpots of land in it ; bat in re- 
fped to good tillage, we can fay very lit- 
tle for it. 

They chiefly pay their rent by fat 
calves and lambs, for which they are fa- 
mous, and bring them the diftance of for- 
ty or fifty miles from Dublin, viz. from 
Wicklow, Gorey , and about Gaftlebridge. 

This county is a compound of various 
forts of land ; in the hollows or vaDeys it 
is chiefly a good rich loomy corn foil, in- 
clined to clay. 

And on the hilk it is &ndy, mixed witk 

E a 
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fiBQll ftones ; and in fomc places yon fee 
white marble ftones of a fmall fizc. A 
great extent of mountain, covered with 
heath, or ling, is to be ^found here, ihd 
whkh is very improyeable, both as to the 
nature of the foil, and cheapnefs of ma- 
nure, as limeftone is to be foynd in great 
y plenty, and lime is very proper for this 

fort of land ; I have feen it work miracles 
on land of the, like kind, of which I ftiall 
fpeak more fully in its proper place. 

Land (for this heathy mountain, in its 
Tprefent ftate, cannot be deemed as.fuch) 
lets, from Dablin till you come near 
^ Wicklow, for about twenty Ihillings an 
acre ^ but as you go farther of, it lowers 
to about fifteen Ihillings an acre. I do 
not fir idly mean all the way from the 
, very city of Dublin, becaufe it is to be 
cxpcdcd, that 'land near fuch a capital, 
fo far as two, or three miles, muft be Very 
dear, perhaps four or five pounds an acre. 

The county of Waxford is a ^reat corn 
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coantry, and particularly in the barony of 
Fort and Bargy, they grow a great d^ai 
of barley* The landis ofafandy nature 
for about five inches deep, and under that 
abeddf clay 5 in other places, a red, hard, 
obdurate, irufty, bad -earthy by fome called 
ramell ; in ftiort, a great part of the baro- 
iiy of Fort and Ba^gy, is much fiich land 
-ss they ha*e in feveral parts of Chelhire* 

At about five or fix feet deep, in many 
places, there is both marie and limeftonc 
:gravel to be ^fouild, but they are flittlc 
4bught after. 

They make a great deal of ufe of lime 
atod fea-weed, particularly near the lea- 
fide. 

In one particular fpot in the barony of 
'Bargy they tell you, th^t «very acre 

maintains 'a chriffian, . a horfe, a cow, a 
:pj^,afkl <i dog- How true -this may bo I 

know not, but it is a ^common report in 
^the adjoining neighbourhood ; i)ut belhat 
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as it wiB, the place is extremely populous 
and well ffocked, and the land as rich as it 
is pollible to be made, and with no other 
manure than fea-weed, which they make 
ufe of in great abundance, and which pro- 
duces the greateft 6rops of corn I ever faw. 

The middling price of land is about fi& 
teen fliiUings an acre* The farms are not 
fo large in this as in many other counties in 
Ireland. 

Here is a great deal of fmutty wheat ^ 
but they are not much troubled with red 
worms. 

The barony of Fort, gentlemen are the 
moft hofpitable, difinterefted, facetious 
fet of people I ever met with. 

They are a good neighbourhood, and 
live in unanimity, and joyoufly with each 
other ; they keep a good table, which is 
always open to their friend or neighbour : 
one can fcarce travel above a mile or two 
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in this country, without falling in with a 
gentleman's houfe, the proprietor ofwhich 
is worth from five to two thoufand pounds 
a year, and every gentleman is a farmer ; 
what QOtn he does not ufe himfelf he fells ^ 
therefore they are neither too little or too 
great ; they are nowife flaftiy, but live 
within their fortune, and yet quite gene- 
rous. 

like the refl of the kingdom, but not lb 
bigotted in their religion, and feem to be 
well attadied to the prefent government* 
They talk Engliih well, and alfo fpeak 
Irifli one to another, but their Irifli dif- 
fers fometbing from the reft of the king- 
dom. 

They call themfelves Strongbowyons ; 
that is, they camd over from England in 
Strongbows time, and fettled in this baro- 
ny, where their ofi&pring has remained e- 
ver fince. 
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* This is a very plentiful cheap place to 
live in, aiid* particularly for wild fowl and 
iifh J their wild fowl chiefly confift of ^ . 
duck, teal-, widjgeon, bajfnacle^ and w6i* - 
yard. 

Widgeon and barnacle, tliough fcaice 
eatable in any other part of the world, 
that I know of, are here the moft delici- 
ous morfel I erer tafted, and remarkably 
fat* The winyard is a fpccies of fowl pe- 
culiar to this place, I believe, for I never 
faw them elfe where; they are not much 
unlike a widgeon, thcnigh fofiiething 
fmaMe^f but ^^Vitt^ for if they be fliot fly- 
ing, they generally burft in the fall, by 
being fo immoderately fat. 

Thefe three forts of fowl are nearly of 
one taftcj owing certainly to their feeding 
atl upon one fort of ft)od, which is a fort 
of fea-weed peculiar to this coaft, and 
which is thrown up, and left by the tide at 

liigh-water-mark, twice in twenty-four 
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hours ; fo that they are regularly fed, 
which makes , them refort here in liich a- 
bundance. 

They canpnly be killed at night j far 
all day, they either remain on the wa* 
termor on fome fmalliflanda, that arc fix 

or (even miles within the fea. 

; 

« ■ ^ ■ -. 4 . 

f 

At night the fowler is prepared with a 

long wide gun and a water-dog ; he places 

» 

himfelf fo as to command the length- 
wife of their train of meat \ this he can 
cafily do, as hfe fees where the water has 
left it the tide before, which is in a long 
narrow ftripc for fevcral miles together ; 
as food as it is duskifh, the fowls come up 
in very great flocks to feed, fo that they 
cover the ground as clofe as they can 
ftand;' a fowler has nothing to i3obutto 
level his piece, and ihoot into the lump j 
he netds only' one fliot to load his horfe 
home. It is almoft incredible what a great 
number they will kill at a ftiot. They are 
VOL.ITL . F 
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geticf aHf ibid foi fowr-pcncc ex (ix-pesKae 
apaif. 

Kilkenny is about fifty-fix miles from 
JXibltfi } the dkaSt road t<» it i« tlMFou^ a 
»:cf y fcie cpiiatry, vit. part of K^idare, 
C«rlow, and pirt df Kilkenny } die tewa» 
you go through are Naas, Kilcdka, Ti- 
molin, Carlow, and I^eighlcnbridgc. ' 

/ This is the fincft tide in Irelaady foe fo 
far together, as it is all an inclo&d coun-* 
try, without interception of cooun^ns,* or 
any wafte land j and fifty-fix miWin Ire- 
land is % long; way I as they meafure wkh 
feven yaf ds to the perch. 

But indeed there is not to be found fo 
fine a ride for fo far t(^etiher in his Mar 
jefty's dominions, as in Irekmd ; for if yov 
begin behind Kells, which is to Che north 
of Dublin, and go to Kilkenny, wlucfa is 
to the fouth of Dublin, you ride for about 
a hundred Irilh miles through fiTCCOun- 
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tics, namely^ tlie county of Mcatb> Dub- 
lin, Kildare, Carlow, and Kilkenny. 

You hare all the road, a goodl quick- 
let hedge at each fide of you, an<i att an if>- 
dofed country ;, you do not go oyer a? 
acre of either bog, heath, mountain, com« 
4iK>n,or anydfort of waftc land^ you are alfo 
accompanied part of the way with fine ri- 
fTcrs, and all the way, with either gentle-^ 
mens feats, or towns, it the end of evet y 
two or three miles* 

^he city of Kilkenny is femed for four 
larities, air without fog, water without 
mud, coals without fmoke, and the ffareeta 
payed with marble. 

How this old tradition arofe into a pro* 
^refb^.I know not, but they an in firid* 
nefs oniy claim two of th^ four; which is 
the two laft. 

They liaye matble quarries oeir the 
town, firom which they both build their 

F 2 
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houfes, and pave their ftreets with, but 
neither the houfes or ftreets cut any better 
a figure, or fcarce fo good, as other good 
towns in Ii eland; for every one knowsr 
that marble is a very rough ftone, without 
great labour of polilhing. 

The Kilkenny coals do not in the Icaft 
fmoke, for which reafon they 'are made 
ufc of all over Ireland, to dry malt with, 
and in Kilkenny as common firing. 

» 

It is true, as they have no fmoke, there 
is not fo grofs an air, or heavy clouds over 
the city, as is over other great cities or 
towns, where the coals have a fmoke, 
which afcends to the clouds j but the air 
is not exempted from fog for all that, as 
there is no commanding the clouds, fogs, 
or mifts of other countries, but they will 
blow over it, juft as the winds fet 

Through the city runs a fine river, over 
which there are two new bridges, built of 
marble Juft finiflied ; the old bridges were 
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broken down with a great flood, about 
five years ago* The bottom of the river 
is gravel, therefore the water is for the moft 
part clear, but I have feen it muddy more 
than once. 

In the city, and near the river-fide, 
ftands a fine Gothic building, belonging 
to the Butler family, which was ereded in 
Queen Anne's time, by the famous Diifce 
of Qrmond. 

And about two miles up the river, ftand 
the ruins of another of his buildings, which 
was ornamented about with a large plan- 
tation of afh, which is ftill growing and 
healthy, but very large. 

The city Kilkenny is not very large, or 
by any means handfome or regular built ; 
^but it is rich, and populous, and carries on 
a good trade in the manufadory of blan- 
kets. 

For about fifteen miles acrofs the coun- 
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trjF to VKatcr filed, itlie land tsmoontaifiotHL 
Iwnen^aflJ bdd ^ a good d^ ofk €<wei^ 
ttd irkb iiog ;or lie«th. 9itntt it about 
lam4!bifik^ an aci]e> e»cept In Ibme ridb 
vaDeys which is higher priced. 

' Waieifofdlies about twtnty-foar miles^ 
i^oni Kslkoiwy 9 k is a town cf a pretty 
4biart ttade^ and tt^f now dc&rvee to 
4fop tbat odium |diatiiu formerly h^fn 
caft upon it) of very bufy, and nio^kig tou 
do, like Watetford merchants : as they 
Imk pmr fomethng to 4io^ both In the 
lAewrfoQU^lMd ttthcry ^ Md raport^tiofi of 
%96^bMner) aaBdf)o«k,ifl gfcak^widaooe^. 
they ;aflfe iniiiiifadusie ^ gf eat ^A 



Waterford is not large^ bat a populous 
uok towx^y <md impiovifig'ewry day. 

¥helandin«bis*€Oii|ity is^notgood^ kv 
-gemral almit ««(o>tliiirda ia^ JM)untttiqi9us^ 
tfain> weak knd^ and any good yeins«heie 
aje^ are kept under dairies, fo that agricul* 
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turc is negleftcd, and the poor alfo in a 
'ihr^ing condition. 

A great many men (hip themlolires off 
from Wa<erfbrd, to iervc the feaion in the 
Newfoundland fifhery, for which they 
will get perhaps fifteen or (ixteen pounds 
wage for fix or feven nu)nths. 

fieing great help to this neighbouiho^, 
for they generally Ipend it in the wiiAer 
half-year. 

ILand lets here at about twenty IhiUtngs 
an acre, foch as is fit for dairies^^ind lies 
in valleys, but a great deal of high land lets 
for about eight fliillings am acre. 

In about thirty or forty miles ride^ vjz. 
from Borrow to Limerick, through ilioft 
parti of the county of Tipperacy, the 
country is almoft run wild, one would 
think^ with flieep and bullocks^ for it i^ 
h^rd to &e a corn-ftack^ ox a plougli at 
work. 
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It was in this county the White Boys 
have been fo troublefome. The land, in 
nooft parts^ particularly Caftiel, Tippera- 
ry , Clonmel, and down from that to Li- 
merick, is very fertile, would bring great 
crops of corn, but the great pblTeflbrs of 
of it arc blind to every thing but bullocks 
and flieep, fo that agriculture and every 
^ Ibrt of trade are baniihed ; which makes 
a fine country look very naked, and its 
poor inhabitants meagre and ragged. 

There isfome of the richeft land that 
ever I faw in all my travels in this county, 
and the county of Limerick, called the 
golden vein ; and yet it cuts the pooreft 
afped as to its poor inhabitants, owing to 
. its being kept under ftqcfc. 

» 
The ftaple of the land confifts of a 

deep loomy clay or corn foil, will bring 

either wheat or any other fort of grain, 

without fallow, dung, or any other ma- 
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nare; in ihort, it is rich beyond ex- 
prcffion. 

Land lets here for thirty and thirty- 
five fliillings an acre, great farms toge- 
ther. 

As they feldom make ufe of dung, 
except for fetting potatoes, they are lit- 
tle troubled with finutty wheat; but 
they are vifited with red worms fbme- 
times when they turn up frefli ground* 

The grazers are gentlemen, who eat 
and wear well, and drink plenty of punch 
and claret, an eafy fufficiency feems to 
dance among them; but the poor are 
miferably fo, and they are moftly Ro- 
man Catholics, for there is fcarce any 
poor in li'eland' of any bther religion ^ 
and I have ofteh heatd tlie poor fay, that 
they believed there was a curfe entailed 
upon the Catholics of IrclaHd, and that 
it appeared in this pittieular. 

Vol. III. 
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In fliort they arc a very numerous 
bodyi that wade through a fea of trou- 
bles. I think, if I had it in my power 
to enad two or three laws, I could make 
Ireland one of the ftrongeft and richeft 
iflands his Majefty has, as its (ituation is 
good for trade both by fea and land^ t]>e 
furface of the earth, by nature, is in ge- 
neral very rich, but where it is notj it is 
cafily made fo ; for all over Ireland the 
interior parts of the earth abound with 
rich manures, fuch as lime-'ftone grayel, 
marie, and limeftone. 

The kingdom is alfo variegated with 
variety of loughs, rivulets, and bogs ; fo 
that there is no want of fire or water* 



Likewife the kingdom is very popu- 
lous, therefore muft, with the above ad- 
vantages, add bothftrength and riches, 
were they made ufeful members of fbcie- 
ty, and all to ftand by the Protcftant 
capfc* 
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The gravel-ad, indeed, has done won- 
ders in bringing over the rich ; but no- 
thing has yet tranfpired to change the 
poor Catholics; they are a fet of poor 
deluded creatures, ahd it is a pity but an 
z€t would pafs (which might be eafily 
pointed out^ to relieve them. 

» 

Moftly all over Ireland the fairs for 
cattle are very large ; but particularly in 
CSonnaught ; the fair of Ballinafloe is in- 
credibly lb for wool, horned cattle, iheep 

and horfes. I am credibly informed, 
that the cuftoms amount to feven hun- 

pounds fterling a year ; which fliews its 

immenfe value^ as the toll for a fcore of 

flieep, perhaps worth thirty pounds, is 

only threepence, and threepence each for 

a cow, or any other cattle. 



The poor generally £bw a little flax- 
feed, which they buy from a fort of pet- 
ty merchant, at an extravagant price, 
perhaps for five or fix ihillings^ a Winche- 

G 2 
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fter peck, for which they get a years cre- 
dit, till they fpin it into thread in confi- 
deration of which they pay about two 
hundred per cent, 

•If they run in debt for half a peek: or 
a peck of flax-feed, they give a note pay- 
able before the fummer-ainzes in the en- 
fuing year ; if they mifs payment they 
are Cure to be proceifed at the affizes. 

■ 

And here the merchant or creditor has 
another apothecary's profit, of about cle^ 
yen pence to the ftiilling ; for he will 
buy a blank procefs for a penny, and fill 
it up himfelf ; he charges for the procefs 
an Englifh Ihilling, which is thirteen^ 
pence Irifii, and perhaps the original debt 
will hot be above two or three ihillings. 

If the creditor do not pay it before the 
affil€s,'hei^ decreed, which is eight fliil- 
lings and four pence <:xpence* An honcft 
man would abhor the oppreffion. 
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It is generally Roman Catholics that 
are thofe Jcwilh likenierchants^ for there 
are few .Proteftants in that trade, and 
there is nope in Ireland more opprefive 
to Romans^ than Romans themielves. 
» - 

The county of Cork is very large, fb 
confequently confifts of various forts of 
foil^ but the major part is mountainous^ 
and lets perhaps at about eight ihillin^ 
aii acre ; but in the valleys it is high 
priced, perhaps twenty (hillings an acre. 

The favourite manure of Ireland, viz. 
limeftone gravel, is Icarcetobe found 
here ^ but they have plenty of limeftone, 
which they burn with whins, and comes 
pretty cheap'; it is common to £ee a 
lime-kiln that will contain four or^ five 
hundred bufhels of lime. 

Though we cannot fay much for the 
neat husbandry of thefe farmers, y^et I 
cannot pais by them without taking no- 
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tice of a piece of invention,! think very 
very praife-worthy , and interefting to 
every one fituated as they are. 

I obfervcd above, that they have plen- 
ty of limeftone, which they piakc into 
lime by burningit with whins, other firing 

* 

being fcarce; and as they tnake u(e of a 
great deal of lirae, they confumc great 
quantities of this fort of fuel, therefore it 
requires contrivance to keep up a proper 
fuild for t;hat purppie. V 

This is done by raifing large ditches 
for fence; and as their land lies high, 
and the country fcarce of flielter, being 
thin of woods or hedges, they fow each 
fide of the bank, which they raife by 
making the ditch, with whin-feed ; and 
when the whins are ready to cut for fuel 
at three years old, they cut only one fide 
of the ditch, and leave the other for 
fiielter and fence till the cut fide grows 
to fulfill that office, then they cut the 
oldcft fide for fuel ; fo they go on alter- 
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nately, cutting the oldefl: fide from ge- 
neration to generation. * 

And thus they are fupplied with fuel, 
fence, and ftielter, from the fame ditch, 
viljicb perhaps takes not up more ground 
then two yards, though by meafuring 
round the top of the bank, we fliall find 
a furfacc for the whins to grow on of 
near four yards. 

How many places are there in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, that are fcarce 
both of fire, fence, and flielter, that 
would be glad of whins to buna inftead 
of ftraw and cow dung ? and how -eafy 
and cheap would it be for them to raifc 
thefe three valuable articles of fire, 
fence, and flielter, by the above me- 
thod? 

£ut though this fimple method is very 
praife-worthy, yet it falls much fliort 
of the great aconomy they praftice, by 
l^reaJdng limeftonc to powder, and ap- 
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plying it as manure for land inftead of 
lime» 

It anfwers the ikmc end, comes much 
cheaper, and lafts longer then lime ; it 
anfwers for any fort of land, butbeft 
for ftrong, as its angular points cuts^ 
through and opens it, and the weather 
foftens the little ftones, fo that it keep» 
peeling and difc^arging a cruft, which 
ads as a perpetual manure till the laft bit 
be wafted. 

I happened in Company with a gentle- 
man farmer who firft tried it, a^d he af- 
fured me that it anfwered full as well as 
lime, and that it did not coft half fo much 
breaking. 

I viewed a piece of grafs ground co- 
vered with this bruifed limeftone, which 
aftoniihed me with furprife, at feeing 
fuch a fine verdure -in the middle of a 
very barren field, moftly growa over 
with headi ^ but as far as the limeftone 
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had been laid on, it had iquite changed 
^the natxire of the foil, killed the heath, 
and iiibftituted honeyfuckles and wild 
clover in its place. . 

Several more gentlemen about Mal- 
low were following this pradice, and 
doubt not but it will in time be univer- 
fally ufed there, inftead of burning lime, 
particularly where firing comes high. 

m 

I am fatisfied that limeftone bruifed to 
powder and laid on grafs ground, is bet« 
tcr then lime or even any other manure^ 
particularly if the ground be ftrong, 
coarfe, and four, or inclined to heath or 
ling J and it is far the beft manure I 
know of for fuppreffing mofs. 

A man may break a chaldern or four 
quarters in three days, or in Ids, if the 
ftone be of a foft nature. 

• 

The fmaller it is broke and the fooner 
it will take efTdft ; none ought to be 
left larger then a hafle nut. 

V91.III. H 
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.A ^;cat uipfOT^fDenf might be made 
by ^ iMffe^-milly to g;rihd Mlntlkint m^ in 
^c nature of a bark-miflor an eitHnill* 



; Tbt city of €3otk is a wny ridi flou- 
iiifliing pbce, and diives cu a caonfidcri- 
l^k. tfadcb tn tbc cxpwtitioii of bccf^ 
pork^ and bUter^ 

It is alfo improylng very much in tCs 
bifllding^ i k' i« • ftadf ibmrfcot fbr a 
£urmer to vend iIbq prado^ of i^s ktid tfu 
It is well ficiiatad ^ trtde ; ^Uid flioii^ 
there e¥«r bf a nQipa bet^weea Eagttfid 
and If elaod, it woqld SbofH be a l&r tkher 
city thea Jdublio. 

Die upper part of the county of Sli- 
£0^ 'i^^jOf and Gdlway^ Icac^ii^^ t0 the 
Yireftem iea^ the bind k only goocl in 
fpots; in all tbefe coimticA t|ic;rc it a 
great deal of gravelly, rocky, heatfay, 
ihaUow 1^, intfii|i«K^ mf^ ^ft^i 
faoweyer ii^ thfi worft of it lt»K h^fntf 
material necefl^y f»il iQiiyffymtCAt*. ^ 



J • • ♦ 
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In thc& countiss I^nd vanci mucb in 
yfke> accordktg to its valoe ; b^^olMO 
M neditiiii^ it may be nicd at abcnit 
tweire ftilling^ an a^orci. 

Tk^c 15 no part in Ireland whfif e land 
varies fo mudi as in the coant|r of Lcir 
tiim. In order to give my reader an 
Uca of ity I flttU jiift raentioiit tbat in 
tbr year 1755)^ 1 lei abc^t fiire hundred 
acres of Im/Ay in fow different fiam^ all 
lyi^ witlan one rjngfence^ one f&t fix 
&SBmg^^ znoth^ f(>if tw^Itc ibilfipg^> a^ 
nother for ei^teen ihilling^> and ano- 
ther ipr a gmntsty being on^ pouaod two 
fitJMirig^ mA nioe-j^ance Iri^, cwriency^ 
per a(^. 



•' f^' 



tiMWifilb the county^ in {omc J^kces fine 
si^ JHmeftoine IqdI) in others ftroi»g ec^ 
dty iml^ all grown over with riiihes, and 
in others thiii g^aineliy fotly grown oyer 
iNlArliieatb.. 
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But this county , like moft others in 
Ireland, abounds >^'ith all forts of manure 
for improvement, fuch as limcftone gra- 
vel, white rich marl, a fine lich fand 
mixed with fliells, and limeftone in a- 
bundance, together with turf in plenty 
to burn it with. 



I have had extreme good wheat and 
corn of all forts here. I feldom fee them 
troubled with fmutty wheat, or red 
worms, which is perhaps owing to their 
fweet method of manuring. 

Their method of farming is very bad, 
and their way of yoking horfes is bar- 
barous^ tbcy difaw their ploughs and 
harrows with their horfes tied by their 
tails* I have very often feen a mare and 
her offspring, viz. a three years old, two 
ye\rs old, and one year old colts, plough- 
ing all in a-breaft, two going upon the 
ploughed land and two upon the un- 
ploughed land, with neither hemp or iron 
about them ; their whole gearing con- 
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fiftcd of a wy thy, or twiftcd ftick, tied 
to the hair of each horfe tail, and {o> 
through a hole made in a long pole or 
Hick, which reached the breadth of the 
four horfes, and ferved by the way of a 
fwingle-*trcc, which pole is fattened in 
the middle by anothtr wythy to a hole 
bored in the end of the plough beam. 

The man that drives, or more proper- 
ly fpeaking, leads the horfes, has a long 
fiick, to which each horfe head is tied 
with a wythy halter; the man by hold-* 
ing the ftick has all the horfes at his 
command; he walks backwards before 
the horfes heads all the day; when he 
wants them to follow ^ him, he pricks 
them with a long ftick he has in the o- 
ther hand, in the end of w^ich a fliai^ 
nail is fixed. Thus we iee them equipt 
in the plough way. 

They harrow in the fame wooden 
manner, having a wythy fattened to the 
hair of each horie tail, and to a harrow 
which each hoife drags; the harrow 
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ttoeeh ate mii^ ct vrtii% flaHn nie^ of 
iconic fQ) that io f«& these »' acithet 
bcii^ ic9Mu^> Off inin^ tyooept tim oddl^ 
t>r and fbtky ttboaft tiwb tcanta;: and yidt 
I lav? itentspxiA ooiiigsQw tli^re 9» 
I ctat fiiit in £ttg}aa4 '>i^ieb m aB ciw^ 
isig to the mtiinl^sciQdne&df ifiBur bod, 
and maidet^ tBjamttf l&ojit ru& cmt of the 
interior parts ot the earth. 

» r 

• \ 

* , • ' ' I ' * 

Was fid hetteff floug^ing. cd lomagri- 
iwriilnig hot weak inflfib^ of c€>fii. 



lallyAtter^thek cicpst^ ktfcatfkf their 
bakig^itoa rsiik^ far that the com is^fiMil 
and leaen^ as the cichiie^^ et the iail^ and 
lUieibftii^of the ditnate^ togpth^ wkh 
tl^ dbttftle poitkiia of fted Khoy thf ow 
into the ground, forc«» it toomuich kit© 
ftriW. 



method o(F dbawring thesv hoifit by Aeir 
tfitii^ I mutt a)r<» ih> juflitwtoi die legJbf 
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tor, by telling my fcadcr, that thev have 
made a law to put a ftop to diib trruelty 
of df iwitiig tlic hdi&$ by the tail^ which 
has ioi ^rctt toraafuK (xmttaQ^d it to 
the AboH: diftaiit or retooteft pirte of the 
coudtry at pifcfdiC^ but foraterly it was 
general all orer the kiogdook 

The codQties of Momghan^ Tyrane^ 
Londonderry^ Fermanagh^ Donegal^ 
Down^ Cavoi) Armagh^ and Antrim^ are 
ill the cKHth of Irehnd* 

Moil of thefe counties flourifh much 
in the inanufiidiifing of linen cloth^ par- 
ticularly towards the fea<x>aft oppoiite 
^Scotland* 



The maf& confidemble oianu&ftiitles 
l)egin at Dundalk, and fi> on Co Newry^ 
Loughbnickland, Hillsborough, Lit- 
burt^ fitttfiift^ ianigsh^ and Armagh: 
throi^ «ll thc& pbcA Che knd is yery 
fmd^ cmspt ferae mtentains inteifpctfied 
liefe and Iberr* 
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The lands here are in general better 
inelofed, and divided into fmaller farmsr^ 
then in the reft of Ireland, which is a 
great bleffing to the inhabitants, and adds 
much to the beauty and richnefs of the 
couqtry ; becaufe when a mari is not o-- 
ver-burdened with land, he can, as it 
were, make his farm into a garden, by 
attending to and beautifying every part 
of it^ and he certainly can make one 
acre, well cultivated, produce as much as 
five in its wild barren ftate. 

What pity it is that the worthy gentle- 
men of Ireland will not open their eyes 
to fuch plain fads, and curtail thefe un- 
merciful farms, that ruin the beft part of 
this fine, healthful, and eafy to be made,' 
a very rich kingdom. 

I. 

' The land within the ride of the laft 
mentioned towns, lets at aboiit eighteen 
ihillings an acre. It is in general, ftrong 
wheat foil J but however tiifnt chidF 
crops are oats, beans, and potatoes. 
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Here arc many little bogs lying bo- 
tw^n the hills, under which is a good 
white marl ; there is alfo plenty of lime- 
ftone, and lime is much ufed as manure. 

The right honourable lord chief baron 
Fofter has an eftate at Colon, in the 
county of Louth, which he has impro- 
ved by lime to an amaKing degree, to the 
amount of about two thouOmd acres, 
which formerly let at half a crown an 
acre, to that pitch, that it now lets from 
eighteen to twenty-three ihillings an 
acre.} an immenfe rife indeed : and what 
is more, the firft crop generally paid the 
the c^^pence of liming, though he had 
the limdtone to carry four mile?, which 
49^:a jdiftapce that ieldom happens in Ire** 
lai?d. 



r • 



The coals that burn it he gets firom 
England* He told me, that he can lime 
well for four pounds an acre, at feven 
yard? ;to the perch ; and he lets the land 
the ^rft yeac.to break upto &|;. potatoes 
'•VbL.iTI. I ' 



in, at four pounds an acre, the next year 
"fie fets tlie^me land vrfiere fftb pbtk^oes 
'grew, to fow 'oats in, at tlifife 'fidbhijll 'ih 
itrcy kh3 the tiiird year *tb few jl^in 
wfA oktt, at fll^ 'ftfffings Sii icfc. 

. In aB thfe, he is at no other expire, 
ttirt jtift Ikying tKe lime bii. 

■ 

• SBmttifhts Itiftcad of o^s ifter^^- 
tori, they i^^ flax-ftcB or barcj biit 
they may l^W SvHat they ^tfi, at tft^ 
arc lure of |;6btf crdps. 

Tlic Kme gpntriBy lies' oh the fod'a- 
bcfut'a'year Bcfbiie itli Bitikc Ap, and as 
It liespnstty'thieft^ Irpi-cfles ifomi aiiy 
l^ais, heath, or iorher \iiWHk that may 
%e bn t)ieland, and' ^fts |t to cftthg;, 1^ 
which means it^mentiand unites ffi» 
Sme to the ibd tnd pirticles of earth, 
#hich otherWife ^^ hot ftltdrporate 
fn^ unite fo Mndly. 



the o^ilid 'fliite ^"^b '&Ha ^ a 
heathy Wfid^&biulftsih, <^lfib6t^ti^, 
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<}itph, tree, or bulh of any fort, and had 
M wild a look as the highlands of Scot^ 

The flaple of the ground i3 inclined to 
a clay gravel of a rediih Call, intermixed 
wjth thin flaty gritty ftones. 

4 

T^e Situation of the ground is ijbt to 
be ca^ed very jiigh, or is it Ictyel, but m 
waving hiUs, ta^es a good puU for a car- 
riage to attain the top. 



They generally plough in all this 
country with four horfes, two before 
Jtwo, extpept in breaking upgrafs ground, 
,il?cn they generafly i^^ ' ' ^ 

m 

pCJlcy JS>m^ g«a« dc|l of pats and 
round eared barley in tbe ^ouhtres of 
Louth and Down till you come to Do 
nag^adec. 

Farther north towards the county of 
Antrim, Donegale, and Londonderry, 
the land lowers in , its value, haying a 

I 3 
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great deal of ftrong, cold, fpcwy, lulhjTt 
and heathy land interfperfed all over the 
country; and the country is alfo un- 
even, rifing very much into hills, fome- 
times to a difagrecable heigh t. 

\ 

They grow little elfe here but pota« 
toes^ flax, and oats, the oats moftly of 
the black fort ; not' but the land will 
grow both wheat and beans, as I have 
feen good of both raifed by gentlemen, 
but the farmers do not care to venture 
out of their old track of husbandry. 

The land here varies much in Vent : in 
good fpots and near towns, it lets for a- 
bout twenty fhillingsan acre; but iti the 
high and more open country, it does not 
let perhaps for more then ten (hillings 
an acre. 
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Th^f price of lahouc aadf i4||iuls 

; in iev^ Couiitiaa ia frelaDd^ as 

they fated in i7^V ii^ order 'tb 

give an idea of the Sffcfpat ilate 

of th^ two JungdoQis in tfaefe 

' p^ticuhtirs.- - 
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DUBLIN, beef by the quarter at 
t wopen(;e half^penny a pound^firom 
Mfchac;littas to Chriftm^ft^, but is .very 
dear in fpring, which is chiefly owing to 
the fcarcenei's of winter feeding, as the 
peopk of Ireland few very Httletiirnep* 
Iced* 



_ < » » » 



Good beef in April perhaps wlH give 
four-pence a pound by the quarter* Mut- 
ton keeps at a much moce> eqoat price ; 
for as^ their land is good^rand their .witt- 
ters moderate/ farlheep will keep, their 
HeOx through the winter^ :£> that .the 
markets ftldom vary, above a pcinay a 



pound; ftieOs at Miehaelmat tt two- 
pence half-peijhy i'pAini^ and in ^ring^ 
at three-pence hali^penny a pound. Pork 
4Md'kiMntetr»aK<t^ia£modMPi4p priM, 
iirhjAHlMiltf «l ^jm ^ WWW fo'^ 

ticaps. 
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Ibrh' a»'iVM»f once %i»t two-pence 
half-penny a p^nd ; Iji^ # |bf ee- 
pence half-penny a pound* 

* 

^ce«poBn^, hntin i^f m4: Jwtut 
4>w>piyocf ft f iwi fld i 
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IXihltnasin any part of the world. C^iq^ 
fell herefrom two ihifliags to four pounds 

<ttoe^fiuiliii9» # >piiefi, i^tiMi JB la >^i#f- 
• i^ nibklLibiiij lAppti^iQuliliii fl»r- 



0?»^«»AM)*TK ft 



ket, hetp th^ir caHnss Wt6t m Kbar 
mdmht ofdi; nitff I ^ t0l^, "fb^RM i»fll 
keep them five months old. In #Mr%, 
they make very good veal, and they are 

ty*,-t>y v^kh DiiblM m^kxtih^fyppfUd^ 

1 ... 

In Dublin, a good gooie for two flull- 
inp, % gbod fdwl fdr eighc-^jknii^, fab- 
iN^s ire dJM«,>is theire att f<^W-^stfteiirin 
-die kingdbin, the 1^^1>e!hg too ^ood 
for tbifcm, Ib^tAiif ¥Hti:e 'aw IctffCb ^ny ^ to 
be ^t, H^tpt tame tabbets 'brtd fn 
hollies. 

Frefh butter in Dublin is high in win> 
Cer, e^C^^efite jMd 'fefi^ik«a pound, 
«nd in iSimes tA fite^^titc iihd 4ix- 

ty-two ihiUing»4%iii^^<<>t (bftf MAttb 
Witidicfter qieifure, in the ftmc market 

• ■ , ... 
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cording to its oleannefs or dry nels. They 
are very often obliged to dry it on malt«^ 
kilns* 

. EpgUfh wheat generally bears a higher 
price then the beft Irilh by two fliiHiogs 
the barrel in the fame market. 

. They import from Epgland a great 
deal of malt, which is fupetior to the 
Iriih made malt by three fhilltngs a bar-* 
nL In ihort, the Irifli maltfter cannot 
be content with moderate .profit, for if 
he cannot profit other ways^ he will have 
it in weight or meaiurc. 

Formerly. they lifcd to fell by i^cafure^ 
then they grew it out fo.much> that it 
had no ftrength in it; and as^ they npver 
lift it, but fell cums and all together, it 
>vas fo long one migtit atmoft fill the 
bujObel with a duqg fork. : \ 

The Icgiilator faw the cheat, {q made 
an aft to fell by weight, and now the 
cxtream is full as much the other way, 
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for they do not above half gro>y it, fo 
that the thick end of each grain does not 
turn to malt* but dries and becomes t 
hard flinty fubftance, which weighs hea- 
vy in the bufliel, but yields no fpirit to 
ftr^ngthen the ale*. Thtis the public arc 
impofed upon by the maltfters being top 
avaricious, and not doin^ the fair thing. 

I 

u 

Malt fells at about fixteen fiiillings % 
barrel. 

Oats being fo general a crop in Ire* 
land, one might expert them to be very 
cheap; but however, though ^ great 
many are grown, there is aifo a great 
confiimption, as all the poor in general 
eat no fort of bread except that made of 
oats ; gnd the time of the year whea 
potatoes are out of feafon, their whplp 
living is oat-bread and butter»n#k; but 
£> long as potatoes are good they fupply 
the place of bread ; therefore oats bear ^ 
better price then could be expeded^ b;« 
j"g fo general % crop^ 

* 
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Potatoes in tbc year i7iP> was a £uL- 
ing crop, which made oats and oat-meal 
very dear. 

Good oats fold this year in the ihteriir 
or parts of the kingdom at fourteen and 
fifteen flul|ings a' binel, wliich is at the 
rate of thirty ihillin^ a quarter. The 
year after, being a good potatoe year, I 
bought good oats at five fhiflings a bar* 
jel. This il)ews the great dependance 
there is upon potatoes. 

r' 

In the year 17^9^ good oats fold at 
twelve fliillings a barrel in Dublin, grey 
peafe at eighteen ll^iUings a barrel^ an4 
a large field bean at twenty ihiiUnga a 
barrel. 

The round black m^^zine fi^ bean; 
fcarce any to bp got, being little fowaia 
Ireland. White boiling^ pcafe at thirtyi 
ihiUingji ^ barrel Yery Uttk rye madr 

ufe of. 



\ 
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All forts of artificial grafs feeds arc im- 
ported hither from England. 

Bricklayers, mafons, and houfe-car- 
penters or joiners, arc two Ihillings a 
day. Labourers in Dublin a ihilling a 
day ; but farmers labourers in the coun- 
try rOund Dublin, is eight-pence in 
winter without meat, and a Ihilling in 
fummer. 

In the counties of Waxford, Killdare, 
Carlow, Weftmcath, and Queen's Coun- 
ty, labourers are fix-pence a day in win- 
ter, and eight-pence in fummer,. without 
meat. Beef and mutton two-pence and 
two-pence half-penny per pound in the 
cheapcft feafon of the year. 

Moft country gentlemen kill their 
own meat, and the country labbufers 
and farmers feldom eat any ; fo that the 
chief confumption is by the tradefmen 
and fhop-keepers in market towns, 

K a 
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Eggs and fowls arc cheap. Good 
clnckens at three half-pence and two* 
pence a piece, lean geefe at eight-pence 
9 piece, lean turkeys at ten-pence a piece, 
and a roafting pig for a Ihilling or fifteen 
pence, eggs at feven or eight a penny* 

In the counties of Kilkenny, Cork, 
Kerry, 'tipperary, Limerick, Water- 
ford, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Rofcom- 
mon, Sligp, Clare, Londonderry, Ty- 
rone and Farnianagh, being diftant from 
Dublin, and partly deftitute of trade, 
but fubfifting chiefly by grazing, the 
living and labour is cheap, and partly 
bears atl equal rate in all thefe counties. 

Beef and itiutton at the cheapeftfeafon 
from three half-pence to two-pence a 
pound, lean geefe at four-peilce a piec^e^ 
kan turkeys at fix-pence a piece, chick- 
ens at a penny a piece, eggs at ten a penr 
ny, roafting pigs at fix-pence a piece^ 
butter at thrce-pen6e a pound. Day- 
labourfcfs at fourr-pcnce a day in winter, 
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and fix-pence in fumiher) no meftt,plough-* 
vrrights a fliilling a day and meat, houie** 
carpenters or joiners two fliillings a day, 
no meat, mafons two fliillings a day, no 
lucat^ 

The reader is to take notice, that in 
fpeaking of labourers, I fpeak in general 
-terms, fuch as are employed by gentle- 
men and farmers all the year round ; but ' 
in market and great towns, at times, 
particularly in March and April, when 
*the fliopkeepers and tradefmen arefetting 
their potatoes, labourers are perhaps fii<- 
pence or eight-pence a day and meat. 
However this is ^ matter of little confe- 
qoence in the Arming way, but I thought 
proper to take notice of it, left fome un- 
thinking readers, not making proper al« 
lowances for thefe things, might think 
my account erroneous* 

Corn is at a more equal price, fince a ] 
bounty was given by the government for 
land carriage, fo that there is not above 
four or five per cent, difference between 
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tl» ccMintry and Dul^ pricefr; and y^hm 
1 mifs year in the potatoe crop happefis, 
Dublin 19 the loweft market^ they bdng 
bilged to fend com and meal into the 
country to fupply the deficiency of po 
tatoes. 

^he counties of Downe, Louth^ Do- 
negal^ and Armagh^ being manufaduring 
eountriesy labour anid vidnals bears a 
higjher price then m the grazing coun^^ 
trie6. JBeef and mutton at two^pence 
kallwpcnny and thre^-pence a poond/ 
geefe at eight-penoe a piece lean, tai>- 
keya at ten-pence or a ftiUing^a pfecr, 
chickena at two-pencr or thrte-pence 
a piece, pork two-pence a pounds aroaft- 
ing pig -z ihilUng^ oat«meal at fixteem 
pence a peefc^ beft wheat twenty^^eig^t 
fliiUings a barrel^ dialt fourteen fhfUinrgi 
a barrel. 

» 

Labourersat £bsrpenct a day in'win- 
ter, without meat^ and eighth-pence in 
fiimiiier) wfithont meat; bou& carpenters 



\ 
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two fliillings a day^ and mafons two 
fliillings a day. 

A timer's maa fer yant fix pounds a 
ycai> a flroog boy three pounds a year, a 
woman fervant three pounds a year, a 
lufty girl thirty fiiiUings a year. 

There is little difference in the wages 
t>f yearly fervants in any part of the 
kingdom. 

The gentlemen of Ireland gire good 
•fwouragefflent tD Rnglifh fervaiits and 
ftewards, with good chara^ers. 

Irdbnd ia two himdred and icventy* 
£Te miles long, ooe hundred and fifty- 
lUQc miks wide, and fi^urteon. bundled 
mSiea in ciroimference. 



Their land and mile meafure is bf 
ievea yaids to the pei^di. 

/ 

« 

Their wtight and moaiure arraft Wia* 
chcftcr. 
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As to the currency of the Englilh 
coin, every IhiUing goes for thirteen 
pence, fo coniibquently one guinea is 
worth one pound two ihillings and 6iae* 
pence ia Ireland. 

CHAP. IV. 

A cure for wet and cold land, by 
laying it in broad high ridges^ 
6Cc« 

ON £ of the greateft misfortunes that 
can attend a crop in Ireland, Scot* 
land, and the north as well as many o* 
t her clay parts of England, is too much 
wet; this fometimes happens from the 
particularity of the feafon, but much 
oftener from the nature of the land ^ but 
from both thefe a farmer may ^ard him- 
fflfagainfL 



I 

I 
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f 

C^ 4Qlit n f 9^ ? lit in ^tfiif bf §annQf , nof 

4p ( qipf^ |ipp^||)?||i$i^9 of him i Im»| 

<^rf « nPtN»g SMHFf ^fy tfadn fof him 

|o es^i %t^m^ tkk gfineul ?fU y f^ 

though he cannot prevent ruf), ]rct hn 
nay effedually prevent his land or crop 

e 

Iht Wiae I Iragia to direft my brot 
^«f htmu hsm tK> keop bis land dry by 
^pmng m r^Ang id high ridges, let m« 
cMiim tm 10 givp iB$ an impeitial 
^9im9i Uf him wkw vhitt fort of land 
h^ 'w P^f of> fipid if it be a ftndy oc 
£f>inny bottom lh«i: >yill give admitit 
tanice to the water as it comes to ddfcend 
through it, fuch land is to be laid as flat 
if fo^l^ i th/tf sfer^ it is only the re- 
Y^fpiftoSffM th«l! will not permit the 
Vtffff%9 UfUffit l>y any other road but 
fh(9 IM((^ which this chapter is in* 

Vol. Iir. 
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How cmreafbnablc then would it be 
for my reader to begin of Blood<?and« 
ounzing, becaufe the chapter does not 
fait himfelf (a circumftance I have often 
heard) \ let him confider that above one 
half of thefe kingdoms wants the cttre I 
herein prefcribe. 

Let him ag^in confider that an au"» 
thbr muft write for every body, not 
knowing in whofe hands his work may 
fall, but a reader only reads for himfelf, 
and he feeing what land he \% mafter of, 
if the chapter does not fuit him, can ea&* 
ly drop the book. As to the method of 
laying land foi" lawns, SCe. before gentle-^ 
men's houfes, I (hall treat of in a chap^ 
ter by itfelf. 

If a farmer be poifeCed of cold wet 
clay land, let him lay it in high ridges, 
as will be hereafter deicribed, and it is 
impolfible for water to ftand thereon ten 
minutes before it tumbles into the fur- 
rows, and the farrows ipiraediately con- 
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▼cy it into the drains : and by a pcrfbn 
keeping his land thuis dry, it confequent- 
2y adds to its heat, nourifliment, and fer* 
tility. 

As to a farmer's crop fuffering by wet, 
the general cafe is, becaufe he is not a- 
forehand with the feafon, fo as to have 
his crop ready for harveft early, before 
the days grow fliort, dnd weather bad or 
broken. 

Qne great article in fertilizing landi is 
by breaking and dividing it into fmall 
particles ; whether this be done mechani-* 
cally by the plough, manure, or laying it 
dry and warm, fo as to caufe a fermenta- 
tion, it matters not j but efiential it h{it 
is very plain) to break and divide the foil 
into imall particles, for the free growth 
of plants, becaufe it gives the roots a free 
jpaflage to fearch for nouriihment, and it 
is from the fmalleft particles, of this mat* 
tcr that they are nouriflied. 

Laying cold^ wet, ftropg clay^^Iand in 

L 3 
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thefe higk ridges. Is this beft oiethod t 
farmer can deyife^ to caiife 4 fermcAtatik 
en, and to fi»kefaifi land vrtarf&i ^ri(i| o4 
pen, and mellow : ftrong, heavy, fijuSf^ 
cold clay land, chiefly wants to be laid 
thus dry, a&d often :plOi%hc^ tcraiAkc 

it a very fertik fqiL 

I . ■ • 

Wherea$, on the otbef bahd, while ic 
lies in its fiat wet date, (Bs I fee it ttiQ&» 
ly does all over Ireland, and a great ina* 
ny parts of England) it is rendered more 
than ballT ufeleis ; ^r in this condHtii^n 
its. chief crop or ^oducb ia mofs^ ndfhos, 
and a bad, coarie, three^^tdged ^nla, bf 
ibme tailed fpeaf'^rais j indeed it penfii^ 
es every kind of fwect herbage^ noiit 
fiich will grow tm it, on account of ita 
cold clofe liature> abd retaitiing the wa» 
ter amongft it« 

# 

This is the evil that attend a. feoilg 
clay furface : but thdte k ftiU a wotfc 
fort of land than thss<» and that ih vdim 
the furface or upper-ftratiim, for four or 
fyrc inches d«^, is of a looiiii^ opeS) "bhtik 
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eairth, inclined to tnoor ta bdg, of of n 
loofeiand, and ttodet that a beddf^Uy 
or cloie earth, vrhkh will not admit any 
watertoeotcffit. 

Saeh land, I £17, h w6r& than a c!^« 
fui^cti for tjib uppet-flratuoii being; 
Ib^ and optin, it immediately admits 
the xaki to enter, vrhieh links tili it 
^Mfieft at tli6 und6r-ftrat(ifl((, or bed of 
etiy, but can get no farther, fo lodges 
between the two ftratumt aft the roots ai 
thb^fa^ <it co#n, SCd. trhich eonfeqaently 
periflies any plant that is of a tenderer 
nature than ruihes, mofs, fpear-gra^, or 
heMI). 

This h&it<iMA(fittict widi intjte fthan 
ohehalfbf all the tends in Ireland, as wdl 
a» {bttte ^arts t)f Bnjgknd and Scotland, 
Bnt meite Hbtti^ntly on the north or 
iiorth*>ti^ fidfe of Dublin ; Ae moft of 
Ihcfli land R« onirtrtifiecitw drrhflb, inMdh. 
flTtoatidn^ one that does not nndcrftand 
it, might imagine to be dty, bot itis fery 






/ 
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deceitful, though nothing is more eafity 
accounted for> arid cured too* 

How can that be? fays my reader^ 
perhaps, and alfo fay a great many that 
have anfwcrcd me by word of mouth ; 
Does not our land lie in hills? has it not 
a defcent or iheed enough for water ? 
does it not already reprefcnt a ridge, ha* 
ving as great a fall ? do we not lay our 
lands in ridges too ? &:c. All thefe fug* 
geftions will prompt fuch farmers to give 
a ready anfwer^ tho' perhaps not a truly 
digefled one. 

My variable anfwers to the queftions 
that have been asked me, through the 
many parts of the two kingdoms that I 
have travelled, concerning wet land, SCc* 
were in general as above, and my advice 
was to lay it in broad high ridges : but 
as fuch variable diredions might flip the 
memcty, I am glad to have here an op* 
portunity to give a more lafting memo* 
randum, which may always be the far* 
mer's guide upon recourfe thexeto. 
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Abovt, my itader has the real caufe of 
^witt land) with its ill conlequences of pe« 
rHhing the plants^ encourageing mois, 
rufiies, See. but if he lay his land in high 
ridgesy as the following lines will dired^ 
he may depend upon a real cure for all 
thefe his grievances. 

Some farmers have no idea or notion 
of what we call fole of ground, or by 
fome called under^ftratum j this lies next 
the corn-mold| under the fble of the 
plough) at about four ^ or five inches 
deep. 

This ought to be nicely tnfpefted in- 
tO) upon all occafions, and for feveral rea- 
fons, as it is upon the goodneis or bad* 
nefs of the ible that the fiirmer's fuccefs 
in his crop, in a great meafure depends : 
as alfo, the fole ought to be his guide^ 
how to vary his crop, or management; 
neither can a man be a true judge in land, 
if he do not make himfelf truly acquaint* 
ed with the under-fkratum. 
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eoteiing IbXq mj smutty or field* ^ithff 
out digging^ may givp « ocur gue^ wb9t 
^t of « iole or iB«r^ Uy Qudsr m a (b* 
cond ilnittuiii. 

The fole oc under^fiMtviRt of tond« m 
the three kingdoms yarie« greatly, and 
particular r<gf cd oa^t to l9( had to the 
Rowing iiorts, y^* 

Firft, h clay, whkh jkeeps 9»C Ith* 
water, and ca^es a yrec &rfa(Wi l;!»swa>> 
ter fwimming above ground* Such oitgj^t 
to be raifed in high broad ridges, in or- 
der to giy« 9 i»ady atn^y^npt foe the 
watei. 

Seoo9dly% a red fQx>4^n^y wjijcb loi^ 
the mwre, 9$ itiia of a 4r(3l) ^JfOi? l^ofii 
nature (f^dtijlafid will ,b«ftr H^ivgfiat); 
and ovight fmv^r tp be fliAfutffdi butoo 
the gtj^, 6$^^ wilbqld lit t^^Ja 
confequent^y fh^ booc&t of tb« masunr 
will be the ^^^m, m i« Mitt dfalbl 
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thrdugh the roots of the grafs, and be 
longer before it get out of the reach of 
the plough to turn it up again, or tht 
plants to feed upon. 

Thirdly, a ipewing, lodfc, running 
earth, between a loam and a fand ; which 
is always wet and cold : it is generally a- 
bout a foot thick, and under it lies a bed 
of clay, perhaps four or five feet deep; 
in fome places it has a firm thin Ihell of 
fblid earth, between it and the corn^ 
mold : this fs a very bad fort to build, or 
make ditches upon, as they feldom fiand * 
long, for it gires way, runs, and lets 
them fall; this alio fliould not be manu* 
red, but on the grafs or furface, by top- 
dreflings, as the manure would link, run 
off, and be loft immediately^ if laid on 
when in tiUage. 

Fourthly, a firm, red, hard, califed,'rulV 
ty earth, which will melt neither with 
rain nor froft ; this is a very bad, dange- \ 
rous fort, and is very produdive of 
weeds : a fanner ought to be afraid of > 
Vol. III. M 
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difturbing it with tb^ {^QUgh, thou^ it 
liesi in feme place$» withiQ ar little of the 
iut^ce, add inoftlf Qov^ed with about 
three or four inches of firong corn foil* 



Fifthly, a lime^-ftone gr9,?el ^ thii is a 
good fort, \diere it U^ near the £ar£ice ; 
the plough may turn it up to th? benc^t ' 
of the l^n^v as it; 18 a rich manure^ and 
by i|u»ng it wi^jh the upper-ftratvur^ 
improTcs t;^ ^qd^ however, this is rare 
to be met with inj^ngland,^ but common 



« • 



Itxtbly, ha];d road gravel; this lie^ 
generaQy.OQ monataios, under black hea-» 
thy or vioory foil^ and lies near tiie fur- 
face, when th^ere is not fufficient of corn- 
lipoid; it^may^ be turned uf with fa&ty^ 
and indeed advantage, as there are no bad 
confequences attending it, but poverty, 
which WiiUbc; helped by mixing among 
the upper fiirfaee f ic will alio bring the 
upper fuifaae,.to a better confiftqicy^ 
which befpre wa^ too light, and 6%izfi 
this grayeirfoit is finncraHy yery hard to 
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plough; k makes good roads. In Ire - 
hrid it is very plcAtifuI, being under moft 
of the high heathy lands in the king- 
dom: which is the realbn that their roads 
arc fo generally -good, hiving only the 
fed to ftrip and the road is made ; but in 
England, it! 13 very fcarce, exeept on the 
woiJs. 

The above fix (brtfe are the under^ftw- 
tum. 

'Now we ifefe through all thcfc various 

> f • ' • 

forts of laAd, and not one of them will 
bear to be laid flit, ekcept the fecond and 
the laft, which are both of a fandy na- 
tiHte: -affl the reft mttft be f aifed in rid- 
gcs, fb- ttS' i6 ^rre- the fcle, isis weH as the 
llrrface a proper iheed ; and thfe is im- 
.|ioffibletobedonebyany other, or bet- 
ter method, than by gathering, or taking 
lip the ridges, three or four times toge-^ 

thcT as need requires. 

« 

The method to raife high ridges, is to 
begin erery ploughing at the middle of 

M 1 
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the ridge, and turn the right hand about 
till you raife th^m as high ais you iot^nd ; 
harrow acrofs between each ploughing, 
and it will give the ridgo^ a more agrees* 
ble round in the middle. 

This is apt to ftrip the fbrrrow of the 
rich and beft foil ; to remedy which 9 
throw a little more manure on the fur-« 
TOWS than common, the £rft and jfegond 
yean 

•» 

Being thus got into form, never alter 
them after, but alternately take them up 
one time, ^nd pqt them doym another. 

* * • « 

I do not remember ever tp have fcen 
in Ireland, a ridge taken up ftbovo Once 
together, confequently the fole or ftratum 
under their ridges is flat or level, having 
no iheed for water ^ and though the fur* 
face of their ridge looks dry, yet the wet 
lies upon the fole, at the roots of their 
•rop* , 

If th$ nature or fituation of the lan4 
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will admits ky the ends of your ridges 
eaft and weft ; and when on hills^ never 
let them run itraight up and down; or 
yet quite acrofs, but a little, diagonally. 
There are two ways for the water that 
fzUs upon a hill to run off; the one is 
on the furface ; and the other between 
the upper and under ftratum, or bed of 
clay ; but when the upper ftratum is 
loofe and open, if it be on ever fo fteep 
a hill, it feldom runs ofT without enters 
ing it, except after a ibarp fliowcr of 
rain ; and even in this cafe, there is not 
much of it gets to the bottom of the hill, 
but finks through the loofe furface to the 
under-ftratum, or bed of clay; and when 
it g^ts there, its motion is very flow, as 
it has to drain through the loofe earth, 
Infomuch that before it arrives at the bot- 
tom of the hill, perhaps more rain 6lls, 
whidh keeps it perpetually wet, and in 
mortar. 

Now the improvtr's art muft be, to 
make the fun or courfc of all waters as 
^ort at poiGble^ before }t comes into a 



/ 
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drain ; and this is eifij^d beft, hj laying 
it ridgc-wife ; for, fupj^ofe the ridge be 
tftirty feet brdad, the top of a ridge Is 
within fifteen feet of a drain or farrow, 
ds there is one at each fide of the ridge ; 
but though the run of^ \^-ater from the 
top of the ridge into the furrow, is only- 
fifteen feet, yet a great de*l will fink tiH 
it comes to the under-ltratum or day, be*^ 
caufe thoit diredion is perpendicular, and 
it has only fire or fix inches to go ; thfe 
is all as certain as that a man's coat will 
be wet through, which is not abbye five 
or fix feet lon^, and hdngs perj^endi^sK 
hr. 

By this the farmer fees how t^ee^ffiiry 
it is to give the undcr-^ittatum afteed ai« 
fo, that the fubterrsineous water may har« 
a Ihort paifage into its fiirtow-; etery 
time the land is taken up Of gathered, th« 
plough touches the clay, it makes a fur- 
row deeper and deeper therein ; thus e- 
very fiirrow is a drain to the ridge it be-« 
longs, and the water will find the fiiof « 
teft road into it j but you muft atvrtys be 
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clrcumfped, that you give the fide of the 
xidge^ both upper and under ftratum^ a 
greater ilope or flieed, than there is in 
the fide of the hill, left the water run 
down the ridge, inftead of turning into 
the furrow, as it certainly will follow 
the greateft declivity ; it is for this rea- 
ion I have Ordered the ridges to be madft 
a little obliquely, and this obliquity or 
ilanting &ould be more or Ids, according 
to the form or declivity of the hilL 

Thefe are eafy and plain diredions, and . 
the fuccefs of them is not doubtful, but 
cerdUn, and vouched by experience ^ and 
yet a great deal of land that might be 
made fruitful^ is left to produce little or 
nothing. 

Mareover,. the &riiKr has a great in- 
cxdHk in the quantity of the iurface of 
his ground : it is certain, the furface of a 
field meafures more in quantity when in 
xidges than when flat, and it is equally 
certain^ that all its furface is capable of 
bearing cora. 
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* 

The fuccels and quantity of a crop doesf 
not depend upon the fpace there U for 
the corn to ftand in^ but on the quanti^ 
ty of earth there is for its roots to fpread 
in, in feaich of its nouriihinent. 

This is a fliort ftate of the cafe ; no 
lophiftry can get the better of fo plain a 
fad ; and it is upon all thefe evident ad- 
vantages that I recommend the farmer 
to lay his cold, vret, ilrong land in ridgcSy 
&c. 

C H A P. V. 

A fhort account of the lands, la- 
bour, and price of yi&nsAa, in 
Scotland, from Port Patrick to 
Berwick. 



Hough I cannot fay fo much for the 
fertility, richnefs, and beauty of 
Scotland as I have done for Ireland, yet 
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flte is not without her perfeSions, and 
her land is really very impiroycable* 

Port Patrick is the ticafcft feap^port 
from the north of Ireland, and lies op- 
pofiteDonagbadee, acrofs a iea of t wen- 
ty*£eveii ibiles broad* It is a poor lit- 
tle town of no trade, fubfifts chiefly by 
tmvellers, and the packet boats pailing 
and repaliing. 

There is little agriculture carried on 
here; the land round it is very bad, in- 
clined to nwuntain and heath, great 
trads of it lying in its wild original ftate« 

Their method of agriculture and im- 
provement is very rufHck and bad ; they 
have no notion of fowing any thing but 
bUcIc ^%^ though they hare pknty of 
ofJimeftonc^ and can burn Umc at a mo* 
derate expence, which would improve 
their lan4> fb that it would jNroduce 
wbeat or a^ny other valuable crop ; for 
thei^ the land it mountiditoiia^ yet it 

Vol. III. N 
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is of a good kind, and depth enough of 
foil to cultivate any crop in 

Land lets here for Various jJtices, ac- 
eording to its fltilation and goodnefs^ 
and indeed it is very hard to afcertain the 
real price of land in Scotland, becaufe in 
a hollow or valley, perhaps a farm may 
let at twenty fliillings an acre, and on 
the highland, not for four-pence an a-* 
ere. . I may properly divide them into 
three denominations^ viz. 

The lirft is good land, lying in valleys^ 
or near great towns^ or river fides, lets at 
about twenty ftiillings an acre of eight 
yards to the perch 4 

. ' . < 

The fecond is fuch as lies high, and Is 
j^loughing or green graffing ground, with- 
out heath or ling j fuch lets at about 
fourteen fliillings an acre. 

I 

The third IS higii mountain, all fcove-* 
rfed with heath or litig, which bears its 
origiudl afped, perhaps evor fince Great 
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Britain/ was inhabited; and though it 
has tib^ appearance of commons, y et are 
moftly private property, and lets in great 
trads together to rear young cattle on, 
perhaps at not more than two-pence an 
acre* 

At Stranraen the land is pretty good 
near the towns, lets for about fixteen 
Ihillings an acre, and indeed it bears that 
price moftly through Gallaway to Dum- 
frees andCarliflc, particularly near the 
feafide, 

^ ■- • • 

The great north road to Ireland lyr 
ing through this country, makes things 
wear a better face than in fome other 
parts, and particularly within thefe few 
years, fince the road wa^s improved by the 
army. 

I pafled this road twenty-five years a- 
go, and again laft year, and was furprized 
to fee the great change of things for the 
better. Improvement of every fort gets on 

N3 
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ft 

•pace, agriculture in ptrtieular floimflttt 
beyond ddctiptida. 

The Inns on this road are al^ txAtn^ 
blegood. Wages and yKltMls riie in pro* 
portion to other improvements. Thcff 
is no greater fign of an improving coun*^ 
try than the rife of labour and eaC^diles* 

•i 

In Dumfireesfiure there k ibme ftrong 
land that grows good wheat^ but I have 
fcen fome much fpoited \^y fiiiut# 

About Dumfrees a farmer's labourer 
ha^ fix-pence a day in winter, and eight- 
pence in fummcr, except in harveft^ 
which is aflulling a day withoul; meat^ 
men fervants at five or fix pounds a year, 
women fervants fifty fluUingi, aod boys 
and girls in proportion to their age and 
abilities. 

4 

Beef an^ mutton at tiie lowcft ic^Sm 
of the year three half>pence an4 twq» 
penceApound, favrU aivl ^|^ cheapo 
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Frtfn Stnpiien to witbio ife or fix 
miles of Mh the land » very banen and 
mountainous, generafij covered witli 
beatb, and ftocked with finaU black 
horned cattle gf die 



The land here lets \Kf bulk, wihaps 
not at above three or four*pence an acre, 
except in fpots, wheve tiieffe is t ibrt of 
bad husbandrjT) of raifing a few bkck 
oats, w^ich pcibapa may let ibr eight 
fiuttinga aa a^ce. Labour herp ts belov 
par, havin|; ootlung to do but fleeji. 
Oat-meal and milk is their i^eif Jivii^. 

kound AiTt and near Doonfide^ tksoi. 
h ibne good land, which lets at feurteeQ 
or fixteen ikiUiii^ an acre in the laiintng 
way, at fight yards to the pcr4b 

Near <^ ftt $de the laad b Gndy, bat 

a ftw nkiks within the country it is ftrpng 
f^y /and in {»lac»s looay fimd. bi fiu)rt 
Imdisa great deal of ac natpraiily good 
ia Airihfrc^ «rf cottwae s fe to Giaigow* 
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Labourers at fix-pence a day in win- 
ter and eight-pence in fummcr; but near 
and about Glafgdw, wages rifes two- 
pence a day. Men fervants at fix pounds 
a year, maid fervants thre% pounds a year, 
boys and gills accordingly in proportion 
to their age and Itrength. 

They import to Air and Glafgow 
much corn from Ireland, particularly oats 
and oat-meal. There is a great confump- 
tion here of thofe articles, as the com- 
mpri people's living is chiefly oat-bread 
and grewel pdrrige or foup. 

The flelh meat in thefe markets is 
poor, and not wanting in price. Beef and 
inutton three-pence a pound, and fome- 
times four-pence; good vealvery dear 
and very fcarce. The moft plentiful and 
bell meat is kid and lamb in the feafon. 

About Glafgow and Stirling, and fo 
down the north fide of the river Forth, 
the land is very good for many miles to- 
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gcthcr, and capable of growing any fort 
of corn with good management ; and to 
give the gentlemen of Ihis country their 
due, they are improving their land equal, 
if not fuperior to any part of England; 
that is, I mean they have made the quick- 
eft progrefs fince they began to improve, 
and particularly by inclofing, and plant- 
ing fir timber, of which here are great 
plantations: 

They make ufc 6f lime as manure, of 
which they have gi?eat plenty, and not 
over dear. 

But before I leave this country^ lihall 

take nptice of a piece of husbandry 

which I believe is particular to this place, 

as I never faw it praftifed elfewherc, 
viz. 

When they have a piece of ground 
wore out by tillage, fo that it will not 
bring any more crops without manure, 
they trench it with a fpade, fbmetimes 
two, and fomctiitacs three fpit deepj that 



h 
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ir, they bc|;ifi «nd di^ three fpade graftt 
deeps ^^ mike » tycncb into the bot*« 
tOfDyof irhkfa they thcow the top £aA^ 
and ovtt thit the fisoond fbd or (pade 
graft» and tlfo the thirds fothat the hot* 
ton& ^pade graft, taken up at three ket 
decp) befomeathe upper ftratum fca cora 
togsavrin, 

I 

If the farmer hire his land to tte trench* 
ed by the acre, the price is fet without 
Iwryii^) and is as foUows. 

% ■ 

> 

For trenching two fpit of fpade^ft 
deep,(without fhpvelling'the loofc mould 
out aftet the fpit) fortf JhUfiogs an a- 
crej for diging two fpit, apd ihovelJing 
theloofc,forty-&FeiWlli«gsanacre} fbf 
digiog thKee %it, wi&ottt ftovelKrig, fip. 
ty-fiye fliillingf an acre j for diging three 
fpit deep, 'and IhoveUing, three pounds 
an acre. 

Tltey fiad' by experience that it is bet- 
ter fbr tile lattdj and they are mor^J fare 
of acropof any fort after trenching, thctt 
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if they lay on lime or any othct manure 
to the amount of three pounds an acre ; 
and what is more furprifing, this is prac- 
tiling in a country where manure is plen- 
ty and eafy to be got. 

After fuch trenching, the lapd will 
bring five or fix good crops before it need 
be trenched igain, and it will grow corn 
from generation to generation, if it be a- 
gain trenched to revive its exhauftcd fpi- 
xits at proper periods. ^ 

I know fome of my readers, who only 
caft a curfoty view upon things, may 
think my account fabulous, but I affure 
them that what I liave faid is abfolutely 
j&a ; for I faw the whole work perfor- 
med with my own eyes ; I faw alfo the 
crops grow, and I never faw better 
wheat, oats, and barley in my lifq ; and 
I took particular notice of fuch trenched 
corn that happened in town-fields, and 
found that ridges laying a long fide which 
were dunged and fallowed, were not fo 
good by much, nor fo clear of weeds j 
Vot. IIL O 
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that both the car, grain, and ftratv^ was 
fmaller. 

When we confider the things attentive- 
ly, it is eafily accotfntcd for, particularr3r 
if the land be of a proper fort, viz. if 
loomy cky, or loomy fand, or fapd it- 
felfj becaufe if land be ever fo poor, it is 
generally covered with a coat of fbmcf 
fort, either ftubble, weeAs, or grafe; 
which being thrown into the bottom of 
a trench, and covered with eavth two or 
three feet thick, it ferments, rots, and 
evaporates its volitile fpirits, which peiie- 
trates through every particle of the biddy 
ofearthrover it. 

In fhort the whole body thus mixed, 
muft be in a ftate of ferment, befides the 
weeds and rubbifh being buried too deep 
for vegitation^ rota and becortes manure. 
Any realbnable man win allow that there 
riiuft be a wide difference betweeirt th(f 
root of a weed growing and partakiflg of 
the ftrength of the ground, arid the fa'rfitf 
root being rotted to feed the groaiic!. 



\ 
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\ 

Suppofe 4 thiftlc, for inftancc, takes 
up fix inches of ground, it is natural to 
f uppofe it feeds upotl what nouriftimcnt 
lies within its reach, but when faid thiftle 
is turned under ground and flopped of ve- 
gitation, it rots, and not only returns to 
its mother earth what ftie formerly gave 
it, but the ground it covered is at liberty 
to be fulfilled by a plant of corn. 

But Ihould the farmer believe he gains 
thefe advantages by common ploughing, 
he is miftaken, as that can neither ftop 
vcgitation, or rot the wee^ds fo quickly, 
as burying them deep in the earth, be- 
caufe if the plough leaves any part of the 
loot untwncd up, it gathers, ftrength and 
grows again, and lb will what is turned 
yp, ftiQuld the wpatiher prove ,wet 

We fee hard it is to make a good fallow 
in a wet fumrner j there is nothing but 
the fcorching. hot fun can dcftroy grafs 
and weed in the common method of 
farming, and this can never be fo cflfec- 
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tual as to bury them all together, it bc-» 
ing almoft impoffible to expofe every 
root to the fan, by ploughing and har* 
rowing, but fome will be covered by a 
little earth, and retain its growing qua* 

lity. 

And fuppofe every fort of rubbifh was 
ftiaken over the ground, fo that the fun 
would kill it, yet whilft it is undergoing 

this operation, we loofe the main fub- 
ftance of the manure; for inftead of eve- 
ry ftone weight of green weeds when dried 
to powder, perhaps we fliould not have a 
pound, the remainder being exhaled into 
the clouds by the heat of the fun. But 
as I have given a lefture of this fort more 
fully in another place, I fliall drop it 
here, with begging the farmer will diveft 
himfelf of all partiallity, and open his 
eyes to, plain reafon, find it where hQ 
will, 

• ♦ 

Men by trenching make a Ihilling a 
d^y, and if good workmen more. 



/ / 
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I 

About Edinburgh land is very good, 
and particularly in Eaft Lowdon ; here 
they arc great corn farmers, they make 
ufe of a great deal of lime, and fuch as 
lies near the fea, manures with fea weeds. 

I * 

I have feen very good crops of wheat 
and barley here. The land is a loomy 
fand, and lets for about twenty fliillings 
an acre. Their farms run from fifty to 
three hundred pounds a year. 

A good fervant man will get feven or 
eight pounds a year, a good fervant wo- 
man three pounds a year, a ftrong boy 
three pounds, and a ftrong girl two 
pounds a year ; a labourer in winter eight-* 
pence, and in fummer ten-pence a day, 
without meat. 

Markets for meat are much better in 
Edinburgh than Glafgow. Beef and 
mutton at the cheapeft feafon two-pence 
and twQ-pence half-penny a pound, and 
in fpring at three-pence half-penny a 
potind. They are fcarce of winter feed- 



I > 
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ing, Mrbloh iqalciqs (Mic ^«ag fi^cjrt; only 

They wife a few twinips^ fpQts^ but 
jnatWug'tiO.fpeafc of, thoygh the g4round' 
is capable of bringing very good, were 
they to «witw»te, properly for thera. 

;Iihavie itei.a gwat -deal of ^ery fmut- 
ty xwrttimthiftcpiAntry. Fara>ers here 
are very riflb,^ad a fct-f)! vwy .i$te>Uga- 
ble people, having moftly a good educai- 
tbn. 



'Th«ir]Ian4 is g«od alfoin ^rtbftwe, 
bot Sims jiot letfo high.ad in Xowjilon > 
)d)oiri&rator&0re.aHb::xich, ^»f^ have ge* 
^ti^^aBy ja :gpod ledumtion. Kheir wdges 
arc lower, and one reafon is^tibey are dr- 
ther from England, for the nearer Eng- 
gland jafl rtfec Jagber r weuy ?tfei|)g »tcs. 

7be/Hxghland3 («f jSootlvni las ^ht as 
Johnf^aifgroAts jaoiifedT'e^r^Hy iQiich a- 
Irjsrc, ifDoimtamy, ftcd iraqdlly coveried 
^thhoMdi, ;cxfiqpt iii;a r^Hey hcreapd 
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there. The land lets in large tra&s to- 
gether at a bulk rent, at ^ very low rate 
ftt acre, was it mteafbred. 

There are great qaantities of fmatt 
mountainy cattle reared here, but very 
little corn grown, except black oats, 
therefore their hmbandry is not \rorth 
taking notice of, or pending time about, 
fo beg my reader to accompany me to 
England in the next chapter, to &e whaC 
they are doing there. 

fHrQtl^V 9941^9 v9 09909994199 9 

C H A P VI. 

The nature and price of land, la- 
bour) && as it now^ heus in ma* 
tif different prts of Engkiid. 

As I brought m^ r^ackr front IreMd 
throd^Scothnd, I fltall next txkc 
notice of the latids tfbouc the wear 
Tweed, Mrhieft p«ts» Engliifid and Swc^ 
land. 
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They arc much trooblfed with finut 
amongft their wheat, which ia owing to 
their making die of dung upon fallows, 
and not giving a fufficient time to rot in 
the heap, before it is put on the land. 

Their farms are large, from forty to 
five hundred pounds a year. Along 
Twccd-fidc, and near the fca*fidc, land 
^ lets at about eighteen ihillings an acre, 
but farther up into the country it lowers 
to ten fliiffings an acre. 

They do not mow their flubblCi as is 
cuftomary in fome of the fbuthermoft 
countries, but whether they be ri^t or 
no may apptar in -its proper place. 

They have not 4t yet got into the cab- 
bage husbandry, which, by the bye, 
would be of greftt advantage to them, as 
they keep miteh ftocfc of the largeft 
kind, and they have land proper enough 
for this valuable part of cultinre. 
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From Newcaftte to Durham, and Gif-' 
borough in Yorkfhire, the country, par- 
ticularly towards the fea-lide, is a fine 
Arming courttry. The farms are not fo 
large as towards Berwick^ which in fa£t 
are fo beft for the public. 

The farms here arc from twenty to 
two hundred pounds per annum, but the 
general iize are about one hundred 
pounds per annum. The rents all i un at 
about twelve ihillings an acre, for fuch as 
we call good corn land. 

Gr^s land, fubh as is proper for dairies, 
at fixteen Ihillings an acre. Men £er« 
vants at nine and ten pounds a year, and 
head men twelve pounds a year j wo- 
men fervants at three pounds ten ihillings 
to four pounds j labourers ten-pence and 
a ihilling per day in winter, in fumiher 
fourtecn-pence, without meat, in harveft 
cighteen-peiice and meat. Here are 
turnips fown in many places, biit few ufe 



I 
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the method of hoeing ; they fell varn 
Oufly from two to fix pounds an acrc,^ 
^CQordingtp the goodnefs of the crop.- 

Thcfarmers here have feme excufc for 
fiot hoeing their turnips, as tlie graziers 
and butchers prefer unhoed to hoed 
crops ; this may feem very ftrangc to the 
Norfolk farmers, but the truth is unquct- 
tionabl?* 

There are fome gentlemen here and 
there, that have made experiments of the 
cabbage husbandry with great fuccefs. 

But aipong none fo much as thofe poir 
jTeffed of a deep ftrong clay foil. 

■ a 

I have h^ard from good authority, 
that feveral gentlemen have raifed cab- 
bages to the amount of fifty tons per a- 
cre upon clay land ; but upon a clofc and 
impartial infpedion, and by weighing a 
a cabbage which I have often done, and 
knowing how mariy were on an acre, the 
middle crop may be fafely ftated at forty 
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tons to the acre, of food for cattle, exclu- 
fivc of the ftelfc. 

. Ill the north of Yorkftiirc there is no 
material difference in the price of land, 
labour^ or living; but nerfr the city bf 
York, and towards Leeds, Doncafter, 
and Sheflield, labour and provifions are 
higher, land alfo is higher, and divided 
into fmaller farms, vrhich may chiefly be 
owing to the fpirit of trade, which pre- 
vails in feveral of thofe parts. 

In York market, beef and mutton at 
three-pence and three-pence halfpenny 
a pound ; good veal by the quarter comes 
at about three-pence a pound, but it is 
chiefly fold at fo much a joint ; pork 
at three-pence, and bacon five-pence a 
pound. Here is a good beaft i^ir every 
fecond Thurfday, and a good pig market 
fvery Wednefdey. 

There is a fine level* rich farming 
country, for thirty or forty imiles to the j 
caft and fouth^eaft of York. 
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The fize of their faring is from twenty 
t6 a hundred pounds a year; it is true 
there may be fome few greedy people 
that will not be eontent without laying 
thrtt or four fysm% together ; but^ with 
bappinefa to this country, they are only 
thin fovvn. Farmers that tpnt from 
thirty to fixty pounds a year, bring up 
a &0iily very decently and fave money ta 
portion four or five children^with^perhap 
two or three hundred pounds a piece. 

Moft part of this country is inclined 
to clay y though in fpots there are fandy 
fields* Their is a great deal of good 
wheat and beans Town in this country ; 
but the wheat in fpots is very fmutty and 
black y but the red and cut worms which% 
defiroy ^een cc^n^ they know nothing 
ofc 

As navigable rivers are twifting into 
every corneif^ this countiy is wellfituated 
&ft fikipping of Gorii to iLondon or other 
diftant markejCs., 
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Servant men from ^ight to twJeWc 
poun(}6 a year. Labourers in winter 
eight-pence and ten-pence a day without 
meat, and fburteen-^pcnce in fuminer, 
without meat; in h&nreft esghteen-pen^ 
and meat. . 

r 
t 

Standing gr^fs mown at two fhiOtngs 
an acre ; fair Handing corn reaped at five 
fliiUiRgs an acre. 

They plou^ much here with fingk 
horfeS) one before another, 'and three or 
(bur in a team ; iafome places they draw 
two of a hKsSty and when the land is 
ftrong and hard three of a bctaft, which 
b a very fnog, ibong, favourite team of 
^ine. In fome places they plough with 
oxen, ^hich is a rery profitable team, as 
will appear more fully in its proper 
place. 

Beef and mtitton in a geners^ way at 
three-pence a pound, butter in winter, at 
fey^n and eight-pence a pound. 



1 \ 
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The Yorklhirc Wolds lie to the not th- 
' eaft and north of tliis flat country. 

This is a very fine champain piece of 
ground, which cxtcfftJs in length perhaps 
thirty miles in one continued ridge, and 
moftly fix or feven miles broad, and in 
fome places more. 

This and Lincolnfliire Wolds arc two 
of the fineft pieces of ground of the fort 
I know in the world ; they ftretch 
fouth-weft and north-eaft, and what is 
very extraordinary, thefe two Wolds 
ieem as if they had formerly been joined 
or united together, but were broke or 
difunited by the river Humber, or more 
properly fpeaking, an arm of the fea*- 
That all or mofl: of the ground from HuU 
to Beverley, being nine miles, has beet) 
gained from the fea fprmerly, fo that the 
diftancefrom the two Wold hills is at pre- 
fent about fifteen miles, viz. the width of 
Humljer fiiTe pr fix miles, and the low 
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ground from Hull to fiey^rley nitiQ 
jpiles. 

7houg^ this g^eat fep^ratlon^ arid thjS 
prefcot appearance of things, ijtiay ma^e 
it feeni very ftrange even to haxbQurfacb 
a thought^ notwithflaiiding I aju ftrongf 
ly of opinion that tbif ridge of land hag 
been fometime y^lted, perhaj)^ jb^forp 
the general delygtj their ^nifprmi^y, 
dire&ipn of the ^uripi in^iterials they 
4ii;c made upon, aivJ in ihort cycry fify 
.X5umftjn<?c hdpp^lff a thjpg pf tj^e fprt. 

Thefe hills are no more than an 3gree« 
able ?aiincncc, o^c my g^ilpp mp and 
dpwn tl»e ^des withput dangpr. Ths 

u|^r pir^Vm or fRX^ ^m^ V ooiy th^n, ' 
\f\it «pDftIy gppd, m<^ y^tf proper fpr 
Why, pf 5irhif^ t|)ey firpv grat q»an- 
ti^. f;iic jjfl^r :ftr§tup i? pf g cbajky 
Uqie-ri^pf^ i?%ti4i'e j Come places rather 
^ty, i»fi# in piitieff fpft.cb^lk ; l)<«: upt» 
oti tt^e wl»p]p, kprpdiige9 » ikiodly Cwcec 
grafs, y ery good for iheep, and they keep 

voi,.m. q^ 
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Formerly this land was thought little 
of J fzxms ufed to let at perhaps not more 
than a fiiilling an acre; in fliort they 
thought it not worth incloiing, for it lay 
open without hedge or ditch /or many 
fnifes together ; but now the cafe is alte- 
red, they are inclofing very faft, and let 
the farms perhaps at ten or twelve fliil- 
lingsan acre; and I would fboner take a 
farm there, than in any part of the king- 
dom, the land being frefli and really kincl 
in nature, ns all land is that has a lime- 
ftonc bottom. 

The Wold land in general is very pro- 
per for faintfoin, I have feen it produce 
very good crops ; a farmer told me that 
he made fifty ihillings an acre of about 
twenty acres he fowed with faintfoin, of 
land that never before brought him five 
fliillings worth of grafs on an acre ; he 
did nothing but fbw the feed, at the (ame 
time he fowed barley and harrowed it in. 

Burnet gfows naturally all over the 
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Wolds; I have feen great quantities grow, 
on the fides of the paths where I travel- 
ed. I faw about five or fix acres fown 
with burrtet, which appeared to be very 
good, but along-fide of it, were fown a- 
bout ten acres of faintfoin, which alfo 
was good, which proves the land to be 
proper for both ; but the queilion is, 
which will turn out moft to the farmers 
profit. 

' To prove this I weighed a fquare perch 
of each, and the faintfoin weighed juft 
double the weight of the burner ; we had 
not weights, but weighed one againft the 
other, therefore could not afccrtain what 
each perch produced, but judged the 
faintfoin to be abbut fixteen ftone, land ' 
the burnet eight ftorte. They were nei- 
ther of them at their full growth, being 
only the ninth of June,but they were very 
forward. 

/ 

The Wold farms run at about a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, though I know one of nine hundred 



dyear, but there arc tiot mahyof'thU 
fort, it h k pity there fliould. 

Labdut ufed to be lowj but fincc they 
began to inctoi% and turn more land into 
corn, it is rifen alnioft equal to the low- 
iaiid countries adjacent. 

Afetvant nian eight poiinds, a fcrvant 
\voman three pounds, a fliepherd ten 
pounds, a labourer eight-pence in winter, 
and a fiiillirig in fummer, without taeat. 

they plough ill \irkh ifour hbrfeis, two 
feefoie t\(r6, anid the fartie liiah'xirivcs that 
holdi the :pf<iu^h, with t>yo Whi^^g 
fthngi that goes to each 6f the ftteAloft 
tidiCe heads ^ this Aiethbd of i)lbttghif% 
tv^tfh brie mkn and four hbrfeis is '^^duliar 
to tMs dbutttry, AWd they'*rfe V^ry delttt^ 
Mis it It ; boys of abbAt thitc iJfttfriOs 
wages, will plough, upon occafie^n^ tVfd 
acres a day. Their hories are of a lightifii 
kind, iViOftly llalf biofld, te thiy 6i*eed 
* great many running horfes hert, being 
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<igood champafa county, and very projpcr 
for the j^utpofe. 

Lincolnlhire is rtotcd for a large breed 
of ftiecp, of which they kefcp great flocks 
and are particularly clever in the ma- 
nagement of them. Their khd is ftioftly 
good and the farms large* 

The Litictoittftiirc WoWi &r h^h lands, 
<ls dbovc obferted, ire of the faftie nttiift 
<jf Yorkflike Wdldig, and they manige it 
the fameway, tfieitforfc what I have fiid 
on the fubjed mky fuffice. 

ThTt i(m iiHdS, YJr &aey cdtffllty,'i& *f 
«i Tidi dtep lodttiy «at<kt^ indiTied tb 
%ky ; 4lt Is «i Vdty fai-ckig XoHj hvki^ 
great crops of any iMti^ti^t k ^wti <dli 
it, and is particularly good for pafture ; 
I know 'H ^t&tt ddal, that uA^ iekd a 
leflge at dwitu itti%<. 'tlvetefK^ ^6<tKl lies! 
of knd ^bt iOir fretm !B«fton, tfoat Uts «)i 
41 ft^Mii%^wfy>fcffife^cy-ft!iMiag3)»i ktfc. 

>rkete $» itfb fotifo'«i»evdi)ig^i;60d tend 
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between Louth and Saltfleet, which lets^ 
as high. 

. About here they have the prettied 
breed of Iheep.in England; they arc not 
very large, but are what we may call muJ^ 
turn in parv^y a great deal in a little. 

Their legs are fliort, and wooll long; it 
IS common to fee the wooll of the hogrils, 
or year old Iheep, trail on .the ground, 
and it carries its length quite up to the 
eyes, fo th^t they can fcarqcly fee. 

Their backs are fb broad, that if they 
tumble on them, they very often cannot 
rife, particularly if it happen to be in a 
hollow place, but they generally keep 
their lands very level. 

My new invented moving Iheep^houfe 
would be extremely ufeful for this coun- 
try ftock mailers, becaufe the land being 
inclined to wet, it foon treads to dirt a- 
bout the hay ftacks and foddering places, 
^nd QQt only yidjkcs the hay and abufei 
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and dirties the cattle, but cuts and fpoils 
the fod. Befides as the land is all divid- 
ed and fenced by ditches, there are ve* 
tj little hedges or Ihelter, but the mov- 
ing houfcs would be proof againft all thefe 
inconveniences, as appears more at large 
in its proper place. , 

■ 

This being a ftock country^ wages arc 
lower than in a corn or manufaduring 
country ; good men fcrvants at eight 
pounds a year, labourers at eight-pencd 
andaihiUingaday. . , 

Their farnjis from fifty to five hundred 

a year. 

. / 

I 

On the Wolds and other high lands, 
they raife a great many turnips, and 
get as good crops as any in Norfolk ; 
the low-land graziers frequently winter 
their iheep on them ; they give from 
two to four pounds an acre, according to 
the goodncfs of the crop, but they fcldora 
hoe any. 
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The hig-hl^Dd farms let at aboitf test 
or twelve ftitUiflg^ m acjrc^ There i$^c- 
ry little light fan^y l^nd in Lwcolnihircy 
it being generally of a ftrang loomy 
or clayey natute, epniequcntly good corn 
foil. 

The greatel^ hemp and flax count; y in 
England lies fronj Gainsbrough toThorn^ 
along Trent fide, called tii^ I^e of Axea* 
The land here is extremely gped, thpMgh 
it does not let fo high a^s jn fpQic pther 
parts of the low countries near the fea» 
They are gr?atly pefter^ d wjth fmutty 
wheat in moft parts of Lincolnlhire. 

The luftiketp of I^ncoln and Gjainibo- 
lough are moderately cheap, and the 
butchers ftieat good. 

Beef an,d mutton at thrcje-pcncc and 

two-pcncc half-penny a pound, bytter 

at fix.-pcn.ceAnd^cyen-pence ia the win- 
ter. 



/ 

Rutlandfliire is a fmtH cdiinty) and 
only confifts of two ifaaikct towns, but it 
is rich a^d poputoui ; the land a good 
lA^ieat (oil, and weS inciofed. Farim 
itdm twentf to a hundred pouodsa year, 
and ransat abobt twelve fiiillingsan aerr. 

They moftly plough with four or £v4 
horfes one before another. About one 
half of ^e €oo0ty is Under tlQage, and 
they grow a* great deal of wheat, wbicti 
ifl ibihe times fmutty. 

They grow fome turnips, but leldoi^ 
hoe them. They complain of their land 
being too ilrong and cold for them, and 
there is fome reafon for their aflertion, 
but where it thut happens, Z would ad- 
vi& them to fbfiow the cabbage husban-^ 
dry poitrted out ia this work, k being vc^ 
ry piroper for ftrong land. 

LibofH at eight-pence and ten^-pencc 
Jjer day in winter, without meat, a fliil-* 
ling and fburteen^^^pence in fufibmer. Ser«- 
Vot. III. R 



\ 
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vant men at ten pounds a year, women 
four pounds a year. 

Cambridgeihire takes in a great deal 
of fennyor marlhy lowlands, but I do 
not think it of fo good a quality as the 
low lands in Lincolriiliire, neither are 
they fb well drained, fo confequently more 
fubjed to floods. 

Their up-lands are lighter here than 
towards the north, and continues fo 
through moft part of Norfolk. It is 
very proper for turnips, and they fow a 
great deal, but they arc not fo good ma- 
nagers as the Norfolk farmers in this par- 
ticular. 



Their farms run large^ frorii twenty to 
four or five hundred a yean Their fan-r 
dy land lets from feven to nine fhiUings 
an acre, and higher where it is inclined to 
clay or loom. I have fcen marl in this 
county, but the farmers make little uic 
of it, as they have not half the idea they 
fliould have of its great value. They 
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make ufc of lime and dung as manure. 
They grow a great deal of barley in the 
light land countries, and great quantities 
of oats in the fen lands or marfliy foils. 

Labourers a ihilling per day in winter, 
and fixteen-pence in fummer, without 
meat, except the harveft month, which 
is forty andfifty fhillings the month, and 
meat. Men fervants from ten to four- 
teen pounds a year the headmen; wo- 
men three pounds ten fhillings t3 four 
pounds. 

CHAP VII. 

The au thorns opinion of the nature 
of bog, aad from whence it pro- 
ceeds. 

THere are many names to explain 
this matter by, as mora£es, peat- 
bog, mofs, and bog ; every country has 
its own name. 
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jBeFore I begin to treat of ctckiminl; 
bog, it may not be «mi& to pH my fe&^ 
timcntS) from whence it pix3cc^«, and 
tlic compound it f onfifts of. 

W« are toid^ that ioi^ginatioti k btie 
of tht qukkeft and taoft cxtenfire J)owefl> 
belanging to the human being : trae ie 
is ; fc^" whilft I ^m vifeiri'n^ and exsami-' 
fling the many particles tf ftfcks, ftta^, 
rtilhes, bpneiS) ikc. ^c. that bog is com# ^ 
pofed of, and which fcem to hate beta 
jumbled together in great confufipn ; I 
fiy,; while thus I am beholding thefe 
marks and tokens of the wonderful caufe, 
my mind is ftruck with wonder, and pir 
ty for thofc unhappy fufferers, that in 
teafilty faw attd felt the gteat confuliori, 
4Hftre&9 ai!idl dleftAiaiion of t&i^ (ad ca^ 
taftorphe ; as it is very clear to l»,»hat 
the great deluge which deftj;oyed the old 
world, gave birth or beginning {Of wiral 
you plea£e to cail it) to th^ bo(p. 

But as fom? of my readera v^ wA 
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btfe bad an opportunity to ^ a bog, or 
examine into tii<t mtt^riah that compofe 

k^ I HmU expkifi it as fo&>\rs, tie. 

/ / 

Bag confifts of a Iig&t, open, porous^ 
fi>ft badj^ and moflj full of nmter^ 
wMdb cover la great pit of dte earth. 

Upon cutting the bog Into fquare pie- 
cdSy about die ii«e of a brick, and letting 
k dry in llie fvau - it beootues cali&d^ 
dole^ and haird^ vAscn in this fiate it 
11 x»ifed Curf, or |)eat, /vi^cfa is ttiade afe 
of for firing, and very {ood it nak&y 
particularly when it is compofed of black 
or haffd &lid bog. 

If ive break a turf in pieeeft, «nd m* 
6poSt taotlj^ into ^s partitl!^ we fiiaS 
6ad it to be made up of ftravr, rafbet^ 
liay, mak^ bits of ftkka cf many forti 
and iktt, £cc. £a>. 

Thefe are the general compound of 
S^t unadbss a bcag^ that, in ibme places 
ipevhap^ IS tvwnty <x thoty &et 4eep ^ 
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I fay this is what the bogs generally con- 
fifts of; but however, in fome there are 
a great many more particles than I can 
mention. There have been dug out of a 
bog at fifteen or twenty feci deep, hu- 
man bones, wooden ihoes, hOrns of cattle 
of feveral forts and fizes; fuch as cows, 
deer, elks, &c. 8cc^ 

I once knew a human body to be 
founcj under a deep bog, which was quite 
entire, and asi white as miik ; but when 
it came to the open air, and to be ftirred^ 
it foon fell to duft. 

Under moft bogs there arc timber- 
trees of all forts and fizes ; fome will lie 
acrofs each other, torn up by the roots ; 
others broke off two or three feet from 
the roots, and the branches fplit from 
the trunk. Such diforder and irregularis 
ty plainly fliews that it proceeded after 
this manner, viz. 

At the general deluge, when the wa- 
ter arofc fo high as to overflow or cover 
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the face of every thing in the old world,, 
doubtlcfs every light body, fuch as thatch 
of houfes, ritks, or ftacks of hay, rufties, 
firaw, reeds, ilicks,SCc. 6Cc. rofe andfwam 
on the Ijiirface of the water as wreck ; 
and when the waters abated, the currents 
muft be very great. 

It is alfo very natural tofuppofe, that 
fuch wreck would ftop and gather at any 
thing that would obftruft its courfe, fuch 
as tree-tops in great woods, and the like. 

It is fuppofcd that the wreck on this 
occafion muft be very much ; therefore 
when fome of it flopped at thofe woods, 
it would foon gather immenfe heaps, and 
the more the water left it, the fafter it 
was boundn thereo ; and when the water 
left it refting on the tops of thefe woods, 
its immenfe weight crufiied or broke 
them down under it, in fuch ctofs diforder 
as above defcribed. 

V 

And it is further pbferved, that all 
the timber lies quite under the bog or 
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tit wreck next the firm ground^ and eve^ 
vy tree that is tfaw brpke oSj lies at k 
h&j clofe to the root it belonged to oi" 
parted from* I pro^s ttpor> confid^uutir 
on, tbefe boga prore the truth of a de^ 
luge fi> fatly, that were there no other 
tokens or memoranduma upon record, it 
would beat no manner of doubt with 
mc* 



A$ to w^at brought on the great 
deluge, whether by rain, or whether the 
earth gave way^^ and dropped into the 
great abyfi, is a point not fioally agreed 
upon by the leaf ned> 

It is true, the fcripture tells us, that 
Gob drowned the old world by forty 
days rain ^ indeed it might rain forty 
ddys at the fame tJBK ; but I m»ft be ex- 
cufed from being of opinion, that forty 
days rain alone drowned the world, fince 
a calculation, that may be made with a 
tolerable degree of exadnefs, proves that 
forty days rain, in a great degree, would 
not raife the water a foot high, over aB 
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^hc face of the earth, afld much morp 
' raife it fifteen cubits (which is feven yards 
ind an half) above the higheft hill, as wa? 
the pafe at t|>i$ cataftf ophpr 

It is alfo true, if the great God pleafed, 
he could deftroy the world with a drop 

of water. JBut however, it is not very 
probable, that forty days rain overthrew 
the old world ; but it is poflible, and ve- 
ry probable, that the earth dropped or 
lunk into the main abyfs ; and it is alfo 
as poflible that it would rife again in a 
proper fpace of time, being the lighter 
body, and interfperfed witR tdv. 

If we may compare great things with 
fmall, drbp a piece of wood into a tub of 
water, and it will perhaps go to the bot- 
tom, by the force of the fall ; b^t it will 
immediately rebound, or rife again to th« 
fiirfacej this "I apprehend was the cafe 
here. 

As to what the fcripture fays concerning 
the old world being drowned by rain, we 
Vet. III. S 
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may put it op the feOJc footiqg 9$ wh«» 
Jofliua cotfini;anded tbc fun to fbnd iU^ 
upon Gibeon, till he got his will upon 
his enemies. 

t 

Though we are furc that tJ^c fua is a 
fixed body, and that it is theea^-tih wluch 
moves J yet howevci;, Jolhim {poke a» ke 
thought in the. literal fenfe, and Gop 
knew his meaning, and granted his retyjcA 
in one fen& ^ for he ordesed the eatj^ to 
Hand ftili^ which aafvrered the i^ie eadf 
tojoihua. V 



This, I fiip|K>fe, wa^the Ijlqecafe witfai 
Noah ; for God faid he would overthrow 
the world by water, and a$ rain was. the 
eafieft to be underllood by Noab^ it W9|t 
conveyed to him in that'fenfc* 

r ' ■ ' 

It availed nothing to Noah bpw^ wa*, 
to bc,cffcaed, whether by rain, or. t^^ 
earth dropping into the main abyfs, fia^ 
God's will was fulfiilcd. 

Bcfide^ a^I obfervcd, it i?%h^,r^ a|* 



N 



/ , 
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the time this great work was effeding \ 
for as the earth was covered with water, 
the heat of the fun had more power over 
that element, to exhale it into the 
clouds J and when the air or the clouds 
were overloaded, it would then doubtlefs 
return in rain as ufual. 



There is a large book in folio, wrote 
upon this fubjeft, by a very fenfible au- 
thor, wherein he proves very clearly, 
but having more room much more fully 
what I have here fet forth, of the earth 
dropping into the main abyfs^ and not 
drowned by rain, a$ is generally thought : 
and if the fenfible reader has ever feepi the 
laid book, he muft be of my opinion \ at 
prefcnt I have forgot its title, or author's 
name, though I have read it through. 

But however^ be it it how it will, a ge- 
neral deluge there was; and that this de- 
luge was the founder of the tiogs, and 
that the materials offaid bogs are made 
up of the wreck of tlie old world, is very 
eafy to be conceived by a cool-Keaded 

S a 
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reader, that will give himfelf time t6 
think^ arid digeft th.e above obfcrvatibns. 

Bog being a <Jorii|)oiind of hay, llraw, 
fticks, &c. &€• intermixed, jumbled, or 
wovfe tdgether (as it were) in great dif- 
otdet, one might cxped it to be a mafs 
of dyng, and fo then it was, and would 
long ago have been melted into a folid 
•fcody of earth, if the water had permitted 
the air to penetrate it, arid caufe a fer- 
Jnentation ; then naturally would have 
followed a putrefaftiori; after this, it 
would have fubfided, clofed, fallen toge- 
ther, and become a folid body. ' 

But as long as the water was permit-* 
ed to lie thereon, it kept it always cold, 
hot giving it time to heat or putrefy. 

There is a fall (it is true) from all bogs, 
and the water continually keeps running 
off, and, in its paiTage,' takes along with 
it niany fmall nitrous or rich pirticles, 
as all bog-water is black; and what makes 
it fo, but the difcardcd particles of the 
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bog being continutilly melting into it? 
for wfe arc Turc the rain that falls on the 
bog, is, at the time of falling, as clear ^ 
in other places ; therefore the bog conti- 
nually keeps purging itlelf of its richer 
particles by the redundance of water that 
falls from the clouds ; thus it alternately 
kejeps receiving anddifcharging^ by which 
iheahs both the bog and the water are^, 
kept cold, arid free from putrefying. 



>' 



J- 



Ahd farther we are tb obferve, that th<j 
ground udder bog is always clay, marie; 
x)r fome fuch folid body, which holds wa- 
ter like a difli ; therefore the bog is ut- 
terly deprived of any other means or pair- 
fage to difcharge its load of water, but 
thrbugh the furface j whereas,. if the bot- 
tom wasa fand, or fandy gravel, it would 
be immddiately drained^ ^^d would long 
ago have become folid earth. 

Therefore it is evident^ that it is the 
Water which keeps the bog alive ; and if 
by ingenuity, oeconomy, and induftry, 
the downfalls of water wetc not admitted 
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to finlf into the fuffece thereof, but im- 
mediately be conveyed into main drains^ 
livers, &Cc. the bog would fi>on become » 
confoUdat^d body. 

» 

We fkcj that at the Tcrge of almoft e-? 
very bo^, there is. $ bottom, on which 
erows a co^c; fort qf gprafs^, which is 
fometime^ made meadow of; this has 
formerly been as rank a bog as the reft, 
as appears by the nature of the foil^ and 
the bog-tijnber lying under it, 8Cc. but 
the firjn' grouod is 4 littlci hi^ex fituated 
than the mid^eof th? bog^^ which gives 
it a ftieed j therefore the water has kft 
it, and retired to the loweft place: this 
ihews that bog^ is lo£ing. ground and 
njore particularly wh,ere people ftrive to 
affi]^ iiature, by^ making (;anals, drains;, 
8Cc. 



This, fliqws th£ advantage , England 
haj over Trj^landj^ by their early imgrovc- 
meqt j witnefe the fenrty countries, ler 
velsj, riolderne% &c, I know pl?i€es 10 
England where one may travel for ten 
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or twenty iniles together, over improved 
bogsj which arc now harrowable, paftur* 
able, and good meadow-lands, though 
one ^lay.cut (perhaps) the height tofa 
man, in turfy as may appear bythcit 
drains ; and under it a bed of bog^tiin* 
bet \ but thei¥ m fucb places you te« it 
well diainied, laid outj and improved. 

All thcie are mantfeft tmtba) yfhkh 
every bog^ the materials it 19 made of^ 
and the. fituation i6 is ift, caa wknttfe^ 
and which may 6e tvident W ar nia in^ 
fpedor« 



•4 ±-* 



CHAP. ynL 

How taredaiffi bog) mm proper 
. feeds to ioMr theifeoiSy 



TJf' 



< I 



^Aifin^i in ^ Ikft th^tbiT) mit\^$ 
t tlM^ im\ii& of Bo^, md fte- 
whence it proceeds, in this I propole to' 
flicWlhow to reclaim it in a ihort, eafy, 
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cheap method, as every thing lofes its va- 
lae ijhat is too laborious and cxpcnfive. 

A great many people thirfk that the 
larger draitis they make, the more effec- 
tually they will drain their bog, but here 
they are quite Wrong ; for if inftead of 
a drain eight feet wide, they would make 
eight at one fopt wide, and difperfc them, 
advantageoufly over the bog, to catch 
and convey the water as it fells iiito the' 
main drains, before it has time to link or 
penetrate into the furface., they would 
fave a great part of their money,' and 
the work would be more effeduaL 



» «. 



Experience tells ys, th^jt a drain of a 
foot wide at the top, and carried floping 
down till it comes to fixjn.ches wide ap 
the bottom, is fuffipicnt to drkifa the 
weteft piece of bog, firom any .downfall 
of water; and there* are feldom any 
ground- fprings in bog; apdl if' there 
iliould, this would be f^fficie.nt to takeiC . 
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Ad to the depth, I can' fix no e^ctain 
itafld^ftrd : iSTeiy xt^s feafen and the na^ 
turt'of the land, muft be hie gaidc in this 
ei&; ^ it iMy happen tliat he may have 
hiUs or rifing grounds to cut through ; if 
fo, he has his guide or level along with 
hicft, namely the water ; for he mx& cut 
them to fodi a depth as the water will 
follow httn^, which muft be his gener^ 
direftion, ai}d tbeceis no b^ter Jevelki 
^n tikp wartcf; 

I give a Qecel^Hry widths only l^ppa? 
$ftg the ground to be level; but if he 
Iwve hiib to cut through^ he muft vary 
htfrcnt ki width sdt tc^ to give him iAi& 
ficieor reem to work, and loiing it to 9 
proper breadth «t bottoit). 

Fence-drains, I likewife fct no bounds 
tm, a& every onf is the beA judge what 
wiU turn his 



Firft, cut a head'dsain at the edge of 
thp bog, where you think the befl>falj 
Vol. III. T 
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for water is ; make it three feet wide at 
top, andcarry it down with a ilope, till 
it come to half a foot at the. bottom^ 
which determines the depth, and this 
drain is fufficient to take off all the wa- 
ter* 

Confine the water to as narrow a chan- 
nel as poifible, by which means it will 
keep its courfe clear, and a drain will 
laft longer without icouring or cleaning 
out ; but on the contrary, if it be wide 
at bottom, the water will run with a 
thin fheet and a flow motion, fo give the 
grafs and weeds an opportunity to grow; 
and when ^hey once get a footing, the 
drain is fbon choked up with the flop- 
page of every flonc or fHck, as well as 
the grais, that may happen to Ml or 
grow therein. 

The head- drain being thus made, lay 
out the fields as long as the bog will ad- 
mit, but not above fix or eight perches 
%ide between «ach. 
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Make the fide-drains two feet vride at 
the top, and bring them to nothing at 
the bottom ; then look over the field, 
and find out all the low placeis and bog- 
holes where the water ftands : from thefc 
cut fmallfurface -drains eight or ten inch- 
es wide, the Ihortcft way you can, into 
the head or fide drains. 

1 

Thefc fmall drains arc cheaply and 
quickly made, and are quite fufficient to 
carry off the water, fo that the men may 
ftand dry to dig. 

Being thus prepared, examine the bog 
whether or not it be firm, fo that bul- 
locks or horfes can go on it to work. 

In moft bogs or bottoms there arc lit- 
tle round hillocks or lumps, perhaps a 
foot high, and two or three in diameter ; 
thefc obftruft the plough fo much, thart in 
fome places it is impoflible to plough at . 
any rate, in others perhaps they may not 
be fo plenty \ yet if there be any, they 

T 2 
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difturb the plough, and make the plough^ 
fiian makis bad ivork. 

• 
When this is the cafe, you muft ait 
them off with a hilHng plough > then 
men muft go with fof ks, and throw tbem 
to a fide, in order to clear a rood for th« 
plough to go ; then cut it acrc& with 
the cutting knive& fiiced in the roller, as 
direded for burn-beating. All thefe are 
tiecel&ry preparationa^ before thepJough 
can go« 

Tour bog being thus prepoied^ you 
muft have two ploughs, one to follow 
the other in the iahic fiir row ^ the coul- 
ter and ibck of that ¥^hich goes fbrcmoft 
muft be very ftiarp, th^ it may cut oafy, 
as the heath and rufli roots, are very 
toughs 

Th^ fifft ploMgh muft have 4 wider 
breech than that whicbfoUow;^ in^ order 
to throw 'the fitft furrpw at a diftaace^ 
that the following pkxigh m^y turn the 
ticxt furrow without touching it; thus 
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they follow cmeanother, the firft plough 
always thmwing its farrow OTcr theife^ 
cond, by which means theiirft fbdl being 
coveted with heath or ling niflieS) is jcept 
ui^rmoft) feady for burning. 

The &ci>nd furrow^fermsatKlraiiestbe 
ridgc in the middle : the horfes muft gd 
on the uncut fod, clofe to thefide of the 
forrow^ for they cannot wilk in the fur- 
it>w whet) the fod is off, without. Rnki^g; 
and the intent of one plough following 
atsother in the :&me furrow^ is to raife 
the ridges as high as p«(Itble, while the 
cattle' bamc the fod to walk on ; wid it is 
very polfllbk to plough three or four fur- 
rows deep, by the fame rule of following 
another in the fame trench or furrow, 
znA the cattlevwalking on the uncut: ilbd 
it. 



But t^en as many pk)ughsas yciu tn^ 
tendtafiillDw one smother thw, mulfc be 
difienently prepaied^ as fi>r inftance, if 
you would plough two furrows deep, the 
fiift plcy^ flnift:haTe a breerh iixtcen 



L- 
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inches wide, by which mcan^ it .will 
throw the fod fixteen inches firom 1^^ 
uncut land, that is, it will leave an open 
furrow fixteen inches wide; by which 
means, the fecond plough which has a 
breech only twelve inches wide, will 
turn within four inches of the firft fur-- 
sow. 

This laft plough muft be geared to go 
nine inches deep ; that is^ it muft turn a 
farrow fix inches thick, and the firft fiir- 
row three; therefore the. furrow will 
be nine inches deep from the furface 
or fod the cattle go on, and confequent- 
ly the >middle of thpo ridge would have 
nine inches rife. 

But as the firft three inches would be 
burnt for aftics, it would leave a rife on- 
ly of fix inches, which would be too lit- 
tle for fo broad a ridge ; therefore it is 
neceflary either to make the ridge nar- . 
rower, or have three ploughs to follow 
one another ; the firft to clear a furrow 
twenty inches wide by three deep ; the 



y 
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lecond to clear a furrow fixtccn wide by 
iix deep^ the third to clear a furrow 
twelve wide by fix deep. 

By this the depth of thelaft furrows 
will be fifteen inches, and the ridge will 
have rife enough to give the water a fall 
into the &rrow, and the furrow deep e^ 
nougb to take it into the drain. 

As the fecond plough goes about five 
laches deeper than common, it is necef- 
fary that the crofs and coulter be fomuch 
longer, in order that the beam may ftand 
higher in proportion to the depth it has 
to go ; and alfo, as the third plough muft 
go about eleven inches deeper than the 
common plough ; the crofs and coulter 
muft be fo much longer, in order that 
the beam may ftand eleven inches high- 
er ; this alteration in the perpendicular 
way is all that is wanted. 

As to the horizontal way, there is no- 
thing more wanted than to alter the breech 
of the iirft plough, by making the l^reech- 
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fSa%y that goes between the mald-^lDkiinl 
aod dnpy as miicb longxt than commofi^ 
as you would bavr the fursow wider; 
it is alfo neceflary that the mold-board 
ke longer than ufiial, oi elfe &e tttriM)ff 
be too Aai p« 



Reafeft wBl point out to the plougjii- 
man or plough-wrighc, thrt the mold* 
board muft be proportioned in length to 
the width he maJLcs tSoDC bceech j tfae£ble 
or chip need he no hanger than eommoow 

Tbclaift piougk will not want to be 
akered in the hoiiaDfi&tal wsij^ neither 
wjfi the ibft plough want to be altcced 
ioi the pcrpeodkukir dii!e£boQ» 

The muzisle obthe eiod o£ the beam^ 
on whichthe liWingk-trecis^hooked, maiy 
altar the pkugh bc^th perpefidicolarly 
and horizontaily^.thcfcforetbis iriftg?vc 
thcplough land fufficient to allow the 
honks . tor go oo the ibd v iC not, the 
plougili» AuS^hove Jcfs land given ia the 
ffinke cef thtm. 
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AH this is plain and cafy to be undcr-^ 
ftood by any one who has the leaft know« 
ledge of the plough. 

Let me advife my reader, who would 
reclaim bog, firft to lay, out the field io 
ridges,, and the ^ft year, only plough or 
^reclaim every fecond ridge; by this (as 
the phrafe is) he is k illing two birds with 
one ftone ^ for by railing, or reclaiming 
one ridge, he opens a drain or i^rrow at 
each fide of the unreclaimed ridge, fo that 
the year following it will be firm and dry ; 
befides the advantage he will have in 
keeping the skin unbroke, to draw ma-f 
nure to n:he reclaimed land, or to draw 
his crop off, &c. 

Then the year following, when the fe- 
cond ridge is reclaimed, the firft will be 
got pretty firm to fulfill the faid cpnve-y 
niency of paffing and repaffing. 

If it ihould be a very foft wet bog, an4 
full of bog-holes, 2Cc. fo thflit cattle cai)^ 
You HI. V 
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not go to plough it by the above diredi- 
ens ; then you muft attack k with fpades 
in the foEowing marnier^ but in this me- 
thod only reclaim every fecoad ridge the 
firft year, by which means the remaining 
ridge will doubtlcis be dry enou^ to 
plough the Succeeding year. 

Make yotr lid^eis forty*tw<> fi^et broad;^ 
v/hkix are two Ii?ifli perches, ar the £qg- 
liih imptQYes two Englifii ipcrches broad; 
by tbi$ you can eafily measure yout mena 
day/a work at night, and form augment 
what it will coft an acre, and how yout 
men work, &c. aivl watch theoi the firft 
day, and by this you wiU know what 
they can do, and infift upon the like eve- 
ry day: thu^ I have bad good work 
done* 

Gut your ridges firaight with a line, 
for it looks very flovenly to have crook- 
ed furrows, and they are not eafier made 
than ftraight ones; if they are once crook- 
ed, they will be ^alwa^rs fa 
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fiegfti wkb fp^deHi and throw the rid*- 
ges high in the saiddlej let each fide have 
a gradual defcent^ like a turnpike road. 

Nine inches deep taken from each fur- 
row, and half-way up the fide of the 
ridge, thrown on the the middle, will 

give It a r^ of about eighteen inches. 

> 

Bring the furrow to npthing, that is, 
with art even flope, having no fliarp edge 
from the bottom of the furrow to the top 
of the ridge. 

Land laid in this manner has no need 
of any but head-drains, for every farrow 
18 a drain to the ridge it belongs ^ if it be 
a black bog, by no ipe^ns bury the up- 
per fod or turf that is covered with heath 
or any fort of roi^h grais, SHc. as fuch are 
fulkf of (alts smd fulphur than ten times 
the bulk c^ the underH:urf ; befidesthe 
wild nature of the bog, with aay feeds of 
weeds, that has been filed or fcattered 
there, ought to be defltroyed by fire. 

Va 
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This bpt)ci:-fod rtiuft be cttt as thkfc aj 
tcafon Ihcws jt will burn, in order to raife 
as, much aflied as polfebk, the more the 
better. The ridges muft be thrown up 
before theyate burnt, the better to warm 
the bog, and to preferve the aflies froih 
being any bf them buried too. 

But if you burn four inches of the fbd, 
you muft dig the furrow fo much deeper, 
to throw on the middle of the ridge, ift 
order to give it a rife in proportion. 

About May, or as foon as you find the 
fods are dry, and/^iU blirn, make heaps 
of about a cart-load in each, at a proper 
diftance; difperfe them all over the ridge^ 
in order to give the bog all the advantage 
of heat you can ; fot heat is of great be- 
nefit, as it fets the bog a Working or fcr- 
menting, by which means the particles 
thereof are divided, and become a kind of 
manure to itfelf. 



I look upon the heat of fire to be as 
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great an advantage to the foil almoft, as 
the alhes ; for I have obfcrved in bum- 
beating, the places where heaps of fods 
had been burnt, that though all the alh- 
es were taken oft*, and even fome of the 
earth pared away, yet that place had the 
beft corn on it; and it is plain it got no 
other advantage from the burning, but 
the heat of the fire, which brought it to 
afeparation, and caufed it to produce fo 
plentiful a crop. 

When thus burnt and the aflies fpread, 
which ought to be finiihed by the twen^ 
ty-foutth of June, fc^v turnip^feed very 
thin amongft the aihes 5 and 4s no horfes 
can come on the bog for finking, draw, a 
light roller over it by men ; the prefiiire 
of which, though the feed will not be 
well covered, yet it will ftrike root and 
grow very well,- particularly if there hap- 
pens to be a fliower of rain foon after* 

There is no no need of hoeing turnips^ 
its that would lighten the bog too much y 
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fof tkeiightec&ic^ tbeworfe^ tnd tim 
would add to the evil; 

Ett t±ie tumifv 00 the tx>g with Ihecp) 
the urin ,of vhich greatly adda to the 
fertiKty thereof^ «id gives it t tho- 
roi^h df effing ; bcfidcs, the trampiing of 
the flieep will, in all probtfaility, Ikdden 
k ib much, that hoiies maj go on it to 
plough for the fucceeding cxop. 

It muft be ploughed very thin in this 
ploughing, fo as not to bury the afhes or 
flieeps dung, abore two inches deqp^ ^ 
moft } alio, take caie not to turn t^ any 
ba^ or uniofiprovcd bog, and the afbrefiud 
manure will have more advantage over 
three or lour inches thick of foi]^ thau 
twice the quantity. 

\ 

V About Mi(]:&mnierfollowiffig,ibw your 
bog wtth rape or cole iced, at the rate of 
one peck to the Engliih acre. 

After fowing roll it in with men, if hor^ 
fes cannot go thereon without fifiking. , 



/ 1 



/ 
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Ifyouiindtbccisopiofi:a|^be farmiird 
and ffH>d^ cat it with fteef^ vdiick ^i^ 
pre h aaotbcc4reffing^ befides bog will 
ben eatJQg tety vrtlly fer the cape wiU 
keep growing in the - winter, bog being 
not (b fubjcdt to freeze as upland. 

Tfhc beginning of Junc^ in* the year 
foUowing, when the xape is 0% another 
crop of tumigps ^may be fowsi« 

This will inake two crqps of tuTRips 
and one of rape^ whkh wifi pay a great 
deal more than for reclaiming the worft 
bog in Ireland or England^ as thefe throe 
crops, at a moderate computation, may 
be worth twelve pounds an aae^ and, by 
chance^ twice oc three times that mo- 
ney* 

Whereas digging, draining, and burn- 
ings by the above dkedions, would not 
coft aboTt ibw pounds aaacrei; Iwt4f 
the bog be UvA^ and free ffOm bQg-holes 
it wiU not coft near fo much. 



V 
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r When the turnips are eaten ofF, which 
ought to be by the firft of March, fow it 
either with rye or oats, but rye to chufe, 
as wfe may now fuppofe it to be very rich 
and well reclaimed, 

Above all things fbw the feed very 
thin, or it will be all draw, but little 
corn J four ftone of rye on an EngliJH 
acre, or fix of oats, are full fuificient. 

About the firft of April fow clover 
and rye-grafs, or inftead of the latter, 
white or common hay-feed, which niay 
do as well if not better. 

Sow eight pounds of clover-feed, and 
four buftiels of hay-feeds, on an Engfilh 
acre, and fo in proportion for an Irilh 
one. 

When fown, roll it in ; and obfcive 
never to alter the ridges out of the form 
'or pofition they were firft laid in by dig- 



^^mi^Ai^bkf. kh 



ing : always prefcrvc tl^ furrows in the 
fame place; 

]^ m ^i^^ HiM iiim b^hy to 

let no water ftand thereon, vrhich would 

ttidf fa&§c 0'ut ^4hk ifobfe^&feii 
It is « %&4 j^Q$ ^ hfi^niky ft) ijid^ 

iibg ttdcfl in Uu beM flv^ gbited a ^«£f 

next chapter. 

The' 6s^^tMthth^ i»V6#^ ^o* 
ie^ fof bQg «r low^ iMd tfatts reddtliiSy 
and wotiM tarn ote to gi^alc adv^ntagdr 
to tbfe ^«0|^rkit6r, {)!|ytkullsrl;f if h^ w^ 

* ifigf lJbiMfe#/ IbV Citing thetti o^ th^ Idn4 
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C H A R IX. 

Remaiks on reclaiming bogt 

1 Hinted, under the article of reclaim- 
ing bog, in the foregoing chapter, that 
bog ought not to be mown for hay, the 
firft ye^r or two, after it is laid down 
with grafs-feeds ; the reafonableqeis of 
which will appear from the following ob** 
fervations. 

. Reduced , bog (particularly before it 
has been eaten) throws up a long, ilendcr, 
weak grafs, the ftalk of which is not able 
tofupport itfelf upright, but doubles, or, 
as it were, kneels upon the econd or third 
joint, fo that when it is mown, it turns 
' up brown at the bottom, and looks .as if 
it were dead ; and indeed, it is far fpent, 
for the nature of the foil is of fuch at} o- 
pen, porous, weak quality, that it gives 
the fun great advantage to exhale the ni- 
tre, or virtues of the earth, which nature 
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conveys through the verdure or blades of 
the vegetable creation. 

I fay, that bountiful nature^ thus affift- 
cd by the nourilhing rays of the fun, goes*^ 
on at a vigorous rate, till flie has exhauft-' 
cd her ftorcs, by the firft vigorous onfct 
of growing, and has been fo adivc in 
throwing her favours upward, that the 
fibrous parts of the roots, which ought 
to be equally nouriflficd, to make them 
grow and incorporate with the earth, have 
been robbed of their I'upply, by throwing 
[ all the ftrtngth of the land into ftraw or 

top, before the roots are firmly cftablifti- 
cd in the ground. 



This is certainly the cafe alfb with 
corn tliat grows on this open loofe earth ; 
it never feeds or fills well, by reafon it ex 
haufts all its ftrength in the firft onfet 
of growing ; the foil or mold being fo 
loofe about the roots, gives the nourilh- 
ing particles too free ^ communication 
thereto. 

X a 
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It is not becauff fl^^rp ^: tssn^ ^iti^ 
6^ richnefs in a ftrong clayey (oil, than 

£46^ ^^isjt m^fccft th? 9Wn tp b<4^f, or 
|i bc^r i up, ^hi^s c^^^ot bp j fp^ ccr-^ 
tainl,y there stre jfopre rich qua)|ti,^ in % 
^nghifl ^tiai;\ in a %9pg clayey foitj yf t 
^c^ia^tt^ ^iU p^4u9c corn, wt»cn tl|^ 
4w?».^ Vm l?;:94uc? lathing bat ft^vf, 

y^ the ftr^p^ Ufljd w firm, <jl^e, sjn^ 
£)li^ about tl^je copt^ oj^p^t^^ fo th^t 
% $^1^. ^^i^eof t^lp^f . ^p their %ply oj| 

Without doubt, this weak, light, loofe , 
w^ ^*l^.^w.» ^, vtetp.it prpgpjtipnaWjK- 

dend Ihould be by gentle and prop9^^. 
«ble checks in th^g|pwth. 



\ 
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X^i$ oiak;ca it nece0ary to cat roclainiv* 
^ bog or light Und with fliecp j which 
^y continue crop|)|ing; the I;>ran€h) as it 
fpcings, checks, tbe growth^ and i^kos 
Ifhc roots ftrikc downwards, fpread an4 
Vico^posa,te with tbe earth^ and al{b cau«« 
iprs the ftalks of the grai$ to ftopl and 
fjippt o^t new fibres,, which fprcad ove» 
the furface^ befides, the trampling oC 
thefe light cattle faddens the ground, 
^ bp^. ta b4nfe it to a folid. body* 

X^iifihews. boiiK a^uppd we ought tQ 
}» in ei^plpying all* our inijuftry and 
ipi^i^ifity^ to. help th«^work;S of n^turC|^ 
fey ifoUipg mA ploughing aft a prgpcK 
4^F^x^4^^H<^l^ land ^ rcaipn points oiitt 
tipu want: qpr aMlP^ft^:^i3<) «^ft> <K>fuii; Uwt 
conftitllfioQ^ of fpdpi laiids wijth feeds, of^ 
grain, beft fitted to their nature, in order 
to raife every crop to the beft advantage. 

As for inftance, a good and profitable 
crop of either turnips, tape, or cole-feed, 
may be got or raifed from fuch reclaim- 
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cd bog, and at the fame time the foil im-* 
proved to an amazing pitch of fertility ; 
vrhereas, if inftcad of thefe you was to 
fow three crops of corn, it is a wonder 
if they would be worth reaping j ftraw 
it will produce, but very little corn, and 
what there was would be little better thaa 
what we call hen-corn, namely, fmall and 
bad. This I am convinced of from my 
own experience. 

But if you do mow yout bog-meadow, 
obferve that it be cut before it has done 
growing, that is, before it dies, or turns 
brown at the root; in this cafe, the 
plants will ftrtkeout and ftool juft below 
the cut, and this alfb will caufe it to ftrike 
into root; like wife the hay will have 
more fubfkmce or nourifliment in it, and 
the after-grafs or eddift he better. 



/^ 
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TABLET. 
A table, (hewing the expence and 
profit of reclaiming an acre o^ bog^ 
if thefirft crop be turnips, the fe- 
cond rape, and the third turnips. 
Thefe three crops I (hall put iqto 
three feperate tables, that it may 
appear more clear to my reader, 
and fuppofe the firfl: expence ojf 
improvement to take place as it 
were in April i^bS* 

If it be a black bog that will raifc 1. s. d. 
plenty of afhes, it may bring a 
better crop of turnips than up- 
land. I have frequently had 
better crops from fuch j howe- 
ver, I abate one fourth of the 
value of a good crop, fuppofing 
ah acre only to feed ten ihecp, 
which if coft, when bought in 
December, twelve fhillings a- 
piece, they will fell when fat, 
in April, for twenty*four ftiij- 
lings each, by which they will 
leave a profit of 6 c o 



10 O 



3 o 
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If the bog be fo wit and fcrft as 
borfes cannot comtwi it td 
plough, it muftbe diig wil^ 
fpcujes, as difeSed : it will f^ 
. fbr digging and throwing in 
ridges • - - • i 

To turning and drying thclbds, 
if* wanted - - o 

To burnirigdit to in May or June o ro o 

l!*ofpreadingtheafties • o i o 

To turnip-f(ied, tOUifig tild fbw^ 

ing - - ^ ^ Q i 6 

To forking up the turnips, aM 
attending the fhe^p with bay, 
&c. ^ -^ o icy o 

To hay - * ^ 060 

To mark^-^expetiCGs, Mts^tm^ 
fter, &C. -^ •* - o 

To half* ycjar's intereftfbr nine 
pounds, whicte the flieep 00ft in 
December - - » o 

To eighty pcfcfees of fide-drains, 
at two Ibet wide, and at thdfee 
halfpence ^f&^ ^ .0 10 o 



50 



4 o 



4 o 6 



Brought over - - 406 
To eight perches of hpad*dr|in, 
at three-pence halfpenny per 




* 4 



Tx)tai expcnce 4 510 

Tota; produ^qc ^ R o 

Clear profit 117 a 

Note, JJ^ave,charg;ed.thi^ tfbjle as high 
in expence a^ po^bjle ; £qx tixcx,tjiS an e- 
qual chapce bixt the bog piglet he plough- 
ed ; if fo, it .^ouW not^fo^ft fbpve tvven- 
>ty fliijlings; which would leave a larger 
profit : befides, ^ bave fllowed for drain-* 
ing the acre qui^e rpund, which if there 
was more -than one aqte lay tog^her, it 
^vfpul^ have a right to Jbp charged only 
ior.two head-drains and one fide-drain* 
jHowi^ver, I would^mjake every allowance 
that is j?pfl5ble a f^rmqr might be out of 
pockety an pi,irpofc that he might not be 
teafed into moiic expepce.than be expe^* 
cd ; but all t this, I am clear in, as it is no- 
thing 9^ptt,%n what I .wyjCelf l^vc 
pradifed mo^. tt^n.pnce. 

voL.iiL ' *' y 
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T A B L E 11. 

A table, ihewing the expence and 
profit of an acre of rape, raiied 
from bog after a crop of turnips. 

I have known at the rate of thir- 1. s* d. 
ty barrels of rape raifed from 
one acre of bog, Irifh meafurc j 
but however, here I will only 
allow the farmer fixty bufiiels at 
5S* per poo 

Though if his bog be good and he 
manage well, he may be fure of 
airaoft double the quantity. 

To ftraw to burn for aflies o 6 o 



- MP 



Total produce p 

It is a great chance whether or no 
the bog will want any prepara- 
tion for this crop, as the flieep 
will tread and break it, by eat- 
ing the turnips off, and wc arc 
fure there will be no weed j but 
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if it fliould want to be plough- 
ed, it may be done with one 
bullock * and one man, for 
which we will allow - , a 6 
To feed and fowing - 026 

To rolling (for it need not be har- 
rowed) - - - 006 

To a man to go round the furrows, - 
and feveral times in the year, 
left any lumps of earth fhould 
drop in to ftop the current of 
the "water, to throw it out, 
8Cc. - - - -016 

To a boy two months, at 3d. per 
day, to keep the birds from 
eating the rape - - o 13 o 
To reaping and threlhing, and 
market-ekpences, with carri- 
age, &c. ^- - - 15 o 



Total expence i 1^0 



Clear profit 7 10 o 

Note, this crop is off the grcimd^ wc 
fuppofe, about Midfummer. 

Ya 
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TABLE III. 

m ■ 

A Table on kn acre of Turnips, bfe- 
ing the third crop afrer the bog 
is reclaiaied. 

I ftiall here again only fuppofe 1. s. d. 
thie turnips to feed ten ftieep, 
at twelve fhillings profit each. 

Total produce 600 



To once ploughing with one man 

and two horfcs «• - o 2 lJ 
To gentle harrowing before'the 

turnips arefown - 6 i o 

To feed, rolling and fowing b i U 
To forking up turnips, attending 

the Ihcep with hay, 8Cc. o 160 

To four hundred weight of hay 080 
To market-expences, fale-niafter's 

allowance, &c. - , o (J o 

To intereft for fix pounds, beinjg 

;he firft coft of the ten Ihecp, 



I 

\ 

i 
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ind lyihg out of it about half a 

year _ *- - 030 



^73 
9 « 



T6til expefice 
Clear ptdfit 



ti I fit rii> 



I 12 O 



iiir in 



480 



Note, the money is made of thefe 
crops in 36 months, three crops, 
the pjdfit of whidi beittig added 
rogd?bfer', taisifcos ift aW, olcttr 

A fine thing indeed, -atid itifl nothing 
but what might be reafonably expeded, 
and •may'fehamJe tp be a great deal nKi^re; 
and whert: rtiay fehcoafrage a ^reclaimer y tft 
in6r€ %, ttiat while te is at wcftic 
\vith liis ^b«g, life tesnoirent ^tio pay for 
it. 

-And hdWthlat hfe has got thefe three 
crbps, wfe Hto'dy -fuppdfe the bog to be ^e- 
3uced to gttbd land, and fit to ^recivc a 
crop o>f -cOYft, -rfhd ■fiwtti wMi .grafs^eeds 
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as direfted, and there is fcarce any doubt 
but It will bring meadow worth at leaft 
30 s. an acre. There is no deceit in all 
this ; for we fee as plain as two and two 
niake four, that here is nothing but what 
the common courfe of things may bring 

' about, if the farmer ftick to the rules 

» 

laid down under the head of reclaiming 
bog- 
Then will not all this awaken him to 
that valuable and necefTary piece of im- 
provement, which will add fame to his 
memory, money to his pocket, and health 
and beauty to his country. 

N. B. I forgot to tell the farmer, un- 
der the article of reclaiming bog, that 
when hc.hasgot it laid down with grafs, 
he may theniput what manure he pleafes 
on it, but to chufe lime-ftone gravel, or 
marie, which will turn it to fliamrogs or 
fine grafs, and the skin or.fod will keep 
his manure from (inking ; but if he lays 
it on whilft it is under tillage, in itsloofe 
open ftatc, it will immediately fink be^* 
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low the reach of the plough to turn up, 
or any plant to feed upon, therefore he 
will infallibly lofe it to all intent^ and 
purpofes. 

» 
' There is low marftiy land in England, 

in feveral parts, which this management 

will fyit as well as in Ireland. 

/ 

Alfo both bogs and deep mountains^ 
in Scotland and Wales, '^ which may be 
turned into agriculture, to great advan- 
tage by the above method. 

C H A P X. 

On reclaiming mountain or com- 
mons. > 

THere are feveral forts of land that 
go by the name of mountain, 
though, in the ilrideft fcnfc, mountain, 

is an eminence or a hill ^ and moft hills 
are barren, heathy^ or bad la^d. From 
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this I fuppc fe, Heethy Und hf ? defiye^J 
diegenjeraln^mcofmoiintam ^n Ifielsnd, 
though tfaie Iflnd be Jev^l. 

In England, indeed, we have few moun- 
tains, though a great deal of k^thy or 
linger commofis, )VJ)icii hd've rvearly tht 
fame furfaceas tfaie Ifii& .m^vnjtdw$$ bu/t 
the under-ftratum, in moft places, is 
^uite differeBt: j4^ iStC^Qh {HQWKains 
are fla.ach like the 'Irifli in icvjary ,^^cfii 
^nd ifo is smnj ip tke inwf^x v^f^n^miy 
as Cumberland, N<3^thuQ^jr]laQcl, fii- 
flioprick of Durham, and Yorkfliire, 
aikwife ill WtAks. 

Moft of <hefe as -weil as in Ireland, 
the under-ftratum is generally a bird, fo- 
lid, binding gravd; ,butin:E«igUnd, the 
under-ftratum is,^-ffi«€;, black or red fand, 
which makes it eafy to work in : the up* 
jpor liicfecp i3,ne0rljyJikei^, of^ ?bl^, 
PP^n> '%^t, lopf(;,,fLt^?y, ioggj' fo^t of 

.fiarth^ftp whi?h grAW6:h«ftth jar jifj^. 
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and made ufe of for firing ; it is alfo made 
life of in fonie parte of Ireland, particu- 
larly in the county of Wicklow^ and in 
Scotland for the fame purpofe. 

In England, there are large trads of 
this heathy land, and one that does not 
know the conftitution of the country, 
might brand the inhabitants thereof with 
indolence and ignorance, becaufe they dp 
not improve them; but however here 
they arenot blame-worthy, as no man 
dare inclofe a finglc perch withopt an aflk 
of parliament for impowcring him fo tQ 
do ; as the lands are all common, no man 
can claim a feparate part ; this makes im^ 
prqvemcnt fo backward in England. 

But however, they fliew the difference ; 
for when once an aA is paffed for the di- 
viding and inclofing a piece of ground, a 
common or the like, fuppofe it be fevcral 
thoufand acres, it is feldom more than a 
year or two bdbre it is improved, and 

made good land of. 

•I 

Vol. III. 
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I mtntioii thefe ^iartioilats, to tstkbc^ 
tfcc afperfion that fottife of the Itift gen- 
tlemen have unthinkingly t:aft u-p&ft 
them, for letting their lands lie wafte, not 
conJidcring the reftraint they lie UA^r, 
ho'w hard it h to fitrfl a townSiip of ihtti 
in one tnind, vvho will be at the ttpence 
tod trouble to get an aft -of pasrliamefft' 
to inclofe ^d divide faid Iftfifds. 

But this is hot thfe calfc in Ifdattd, « 
every man bas his latid to bifttfelf, there*- 
fore if he does not improve it, ht hf(s tiHt 
tbat extufc to make. 

HiJs is tbr ftate of thexufc withteotm- 
tain, between England and Ireland j but 
in Ireland, mountains vary ^atly ; in 
fonre the Wacfc foil that covfcts the gra- 
t^el, ts dctp enough to adiwit a fed to be 
pared an^^ burnt to raife ^fiies ; tt^bfctt 
this is the cafe, thete cannot be a better 
4nd cheaper improvement; and this is 
like killing two birds Xvith ohe HtmCy tis 
the phrafc is, becaufe the fire deftroya at 
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ooce the he^tb, rubbi^, and wild nature 
of the boggy part thereof, and converts 
them into a friendly manure. 

The beft and moft fuit^ble crops fot 
fuch deep mountain as this, ^re rape, 
cole-feed, cabbage, or turnips, and treat- 
ed much in the fame way as you would 
bog; but indeed, it wilT never be fo good 
for meadow ; therefore it is bcft to lay it 
down with common grafs-feeds and clo- 
ver, or common gr^fs-feeds alone, and 
Jceep ip for grazing* 

Aftej" it has Iain a year, if you have 
lime-ftone gravel, as there arc few 
jnountains ^in Ireland without, except 
in the county of Cork, Uy i^ ^"> ^^ the 
jrate of two cart-lo^d? to a fquare perch^ 
and this will turn to Ihamrogs qj: fine 
grafs ; but do not lay it on before the 
roots of the grafs are well eftablilhed. 

There is another fort of mountain, 
which is very thin of ibil, therefore if it 
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was burnt, you would deftroy it to all in- 
tents and purpofes. 

This fort is called greeri mountain ; it 
IS covered with a ftiort, poor, fpreading 
heath intermixed with mofs and a coarfe 
grafs. 

The only way to improve this is by 
fallow; begin to plough it for that pur- 
pofe about Michaelmas, and let it lie ex- 
pofed to the inclemency of the winter, by 
which the froft will kill the foots, and the 
fod will rot. 



About April harrow it well, and then 
give it eight or ten ploughings before 
wh^at-feed-time ; then you may fow it 
with wheat, and there will be no doubt 
of a good crop, without any lort of ma- 
nure, 

I once produced as good wheat from a 
very poor mountain, as could grovvj 
and I am clear, it will never fail of an- 
fwering the expedation, if the farmer 
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plough well, tnd ftick clofc to this 
rule. 

He may convert this fort of mountain 
to the rule of tillage which I have laid 
down in the 71 acres farm, as this ftrong 
mountain will anfwer beft to be kept in 
tillage. 

And can a man turn his land to better 
account, or a greater advantage, as ap- 
pears by the table on wheat, in faid farm? 
Certainly no; and if he be not ftupidly 
blind to his own intereft, he will not de- 
lay putting it in praftice in good earnefty 
without lofs of time, after he reads this 
book. 

Suppofe he was to work one part of 
his mountain with the bullocks he is reat-* 
ing on the other part'from three till they 
were five years old ; in this cafe he would 
have no lofs in acclaiming fuch land but 
two men to each team, one to hold the 
plough, and the other to drive the bul- 
lock sj which, by moderate excrcife, 
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would grow 4nd thrive 9i wqU ts if idle } 
and the only way vrould be to haye ft%fk 
builockstwke on a day, viz. forenqon and 

C H A P. XI. 

On making hay, to retain the jui- 
ces in it though a wet &don, 
and to reeoy«r bad hay. 

VAnous arc the methods of mtkmf^ 
b^y ; fome people ttke much more 
labour about it than others, and perhaps 
do not make it fo well, though they may 
have weather alike ; it is true much de- 
pends upon weatber,andibdoe5 very much 
depend upon a good method qf doip|; 
thin|^$ } reaibndble occurrences^ a goo^ 
Ibrecafi:^ and a re^dy method of getting 
forvrard with bufineCs, rqay do more in 
one day, than the reverie would do i(i 
two. A man's wits fljould always be a- 
bout bim^ to catch all oppQitunities in 
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prdtided) for fear 6fth6 Wdrft. 

I fhall point out the method how I 
fiive Mff aftd 1^ tkt ^tXhti be cttt fo 
bod, I never have tny dftui&g&i!. Inm 
fore if tvery hand w<wMfefl&w my dfl«;* 
tions, they ^Ould hfiTt gobd bay «i tht 
"wotft of fe«fofi5 : and iilfo«i d dty Ibordi* 
ing fesffbfi, there is g*«&t precaodon to 
be ufed in pTdferving the ftp in it. 

T fit tto ftirfbfl (if hay be rightly 
m«!c) why it flwrnH hot feed t bultdck 
m ivitttet^ as Mrdl as id ftimttier, when it 
Wafs ifi grafs ; bot this tran itWfct be €X* 
pcfted without all the real fubftanoe k 
contained in its grafly ft^te be kept in 
ft. 

It IS trot fflliftg the belly of aw tttmnal 
that avails timch for feeding, if its food is 
fWt impregnated tvitti fiich oily fabftan** 
ees or jaiccs, as 'are ttcceflary to dilate the 
drier particles, atid dJfperfe them equally 
through the ayenues of the body, in or^ 
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der that every part may be fuppliod with 
proper nourifliinent to enlarge its premi- 
its. 

It is my method generally to begin to 
cut my meadow in rainy weather, parti- 
cularly if the fummcr be likely to be wet, 
that is, after it has rained a day or two ; 
becaufe the odds are above twenty to one 
that it will not rain above two or three 
days together, without an intermiflion of 
a dry day or two ; and if the grafs be cut 
in ever lo dry a time, it ought to lie twp 
days to fhrink or wither before it is ftir- 
red out of the fwarth, but ftot longer, 
left it Ihould turn yellow at the under- 
iide. 

But if it happen that you cannot get a 
dry blaft the fecond or third day then go 
with rakes, and turn the fwarth over, the 
under-fide up, without fpreading, becaufe 
if you fpread it, the*ground is all covered, 
and confequently kept wet, fo that you 
have no dry place to turn it into when a 
dry blaft comes* 
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Whereas if the fpgccs between the 
fwarthis be kept uncovered half an hour^. 
the fun or wind will dry the ftubble, and 
then by turning the hay thereon, it wiU 
dry more in one hour, than in ^ if the 
ground be wet ; ?n4 it avails nothing 
t,o fpread till a fair blaft \& got to dry it* 

Afi foon as it is dry after the firft, or 
;at fartheft, fceondday after cutting, (with-r 
out fpreading out of the fwarth^ if poifi^ 
ble it ican be avoided) njake it into what 
w? pall a foot-ball co(:k. 

That is, you muft fliake about half an 
arm-full of hay into a ropnd heap, thea 
fmooth the top, and ftroke down round 
the jides with your two hands, and ga^ 
ther aU the ends afid loojj^b between you; 
hands into aluoip at the under^fide of tb^ 
cock, i^ thai the cock will b? round ; 
tnd this luinf{ is by way of a footer \% 
to fiand 00, in order to keep it from thf 
ground, and to give liberty for thp w-jod 
to circulate round it! 

Vo^IIL A'a ^ 
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The cock ftands as it were on one leg, 
and that leg kept dry by the over-hang- 
ing of the body, therefore not one bit is in 
the leaft danger by lying on the ground to 
be we t , or tu rned black , and bein g fmooth- 
cd round about, it keeps out the rain-wa- 
ter ; and being fo fmall, there is no fear 
. of its heating be it ever fo green put to- 
gether, becaufe the w^ind blows through 
to dry it, and this without having the fub- 
ftance exhaled or fried out by the fcorch^ 
ing heat. 

Thus let it Hand till it is well weather- 
ed and dry, ready to go into a large load- 
cock or a Hack* 

I never in my life had any happened 
bad that I took this method with ^ and 
it is^alfo a cheap way, for it is never hand*^ 
led over, or any fecond trouble had with 
It, but to make it into thefe cocks out of 
fwarth, and out of thefe cocks, into larg? 
ones. 
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Indeed, if the weather be very good, 
I only turathe fwarth over over the third 
day, then let it lie, and fo put it into a 
common hay-cock the fourth or fifth day, 
according to the weight of grafs that may * 
happen to be on'the ground, and accord- 
ing to the ftate the hay is in when cut ; 
for if it be cut very green, 'it will be the 
fofter, lie clofer together, and take a 
longer time to wither. 

It is a great miftakc to let meadow be 
too long uncut ; for firft, you lower the 
value of the hay; fecondly, the after-' 
grafs J and thirdly, you fpoil and perifli 
the ground all winter. 

It is prudence to put hay together zs 
green as poffible, into a ftack to fweat, fo 
as not to fire; and to prevent this, make 
a vent-hole, or two or three, according to 
the fize of your ftack ; this is eafily done 
by drawing up a fack fluffed with bay ^ as 
the ftack rifes. 

A a 2 
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Hay that gets a brown colout by 
fwcating, is always fwcct, rich, and fat- 
tcniflg, becaufe it fethcfap or juices of it- 
felfonly thatcaufed the heat orfweat^ 
and this colour* 

JBut if hay have any water in it, when 
ftacked, inftead of turning blrown, it turns 
a white mould, fo putrefies and ftinks^ 
and is very unwholefome for cattle to 
cat4 

When it is Cut out of the ftalk, it is as 
White and dufty^ as if it had meal among 
it, fuch is of an unwholdTome bad naturej. 
the way to prevent this, make it whole*- 
fome, and alfo te leflen the danger in green 
hay of firing, to prevent ficfcncfs, and 
add fttcngth and vigour to the cattle 
that cat it, is to mix fait among it wheft 
k is flacking, viK. 

Every layer of hay ^ fprinkk thereupon 
4 quantity of dry fait* 
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It is inconceivable the value that fiyfe 
buJhels of fait would be of in a ilack 
*whidi contained ten waggon*load of hay , 
and & in proportion ; or if a greater 
quantity of fait, it is fo much the better, 
fyt you cannot put too much. 

This would be like turning a hay-ftack 
into a falt^marfli ; and it is well known 
there is no ground more wholefomc ; for 
if ybu turn a poor, tore-down, ibrfcitcd 
torfe into a fait- marfh, it not only purges 
iand clears him of all diforders, but alfo 
j&ttcns him very quickly. 

In ihort, every farmer in an inland 
cotintry, might nearly fupjply the place 
of falt-marih, by givmg his cattle lalt a- 
inongS: didr food, tc&d every now and ' 
then, ^ handful of dry Mt m Summer, or 
learn them to lick it out of a trough, 
which they will foon do, being naturally 
fond of it ; aod indeed every animal, if it 
had liberty to follow Che xlidBtes of na*- 
ture, would find out its own medicine ; 
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Avitnefs the monkeys, how they find out 
rhubarb, and eat it as a remedy in diibr- 
ders, though they know it will make 
them fick. It is not natural for a dog 
to eat grafs as food, yet we fee how dili- 
gently he will find out the right fort for 
his ufe, and eat it as a medicine, by way 
of a preventive, though he knows it will 
make him fick:. this we fee with our 
eyes ; and juft fo would every animal fol- 
low its own natural didates, were it not 
lubverted, prevented, and driven out of 
its bias, by. the ingenuity of man. 

When you have old hay fpared oyer 
year, the way to enrich it ftill more, (let 
it be good or bad) is to mix it with dry 

grafs* 

What I mean by dry grafs, is fuch as 
that is newly cut, but dry from dew or 

water* 

Being providled with fuch, begin and 
make your old ftack oyer again, and lay 
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a layer of grafs, and a layer of hay through 
all the ftacfc. 

\ 

Tbe abundant juices of the grafs will 
^ fwcat out, and impregnate with the dry- 
particles of the hay. , If the hay was 
good before, it will ftill add to that good- 
nefs ; if bad and ill faved, it wiU enrich 
^nd fweeten the poor, bitter, dry, husjky, 
ftrawy nature, befides it faves labour of 
making grafs into hay. 

If you have ftraw, it is very good alfo 
to mix grafs with fuch ; for the drynefs 
the«^of attrads and receives the fupera- 
b.undant juices of the grafs by which it is 
enriched-, and made as good, if not fupc-i- 
ripr to middling hay. Indeed a great 
deal may be done to a farmer's advantage, 
if he pleafes to open his eyes and ears to 
plain reafon. 
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CHAP. XIL 



The culture of madder deicribed^ 
with a ftate of the expence of 
cultivating one acre, and an ac-« 
count of an experiment made 
with reipe6t to ufing the green 
root for the purpoies of dying. 

I Have been a pradical grower of mad* 
der for leveral years, and have tried 
it upon lands of various kinds ; and as I 
apprehend the cultivation of it in Eng^ 
land is of great importance to our trade 
and commerce, I am willing to commu- 
nicate thcxeliilt of ray experiments to the 
public* 

My firft trial was upon a fmall piece of 
'ground near my houfe, of about forty 
perches of land, lying pretty low and 
moift, of a deep mellow foil, and rich 
black mold, a little inclining to fandy y 
and underneath about two feet and s half, 
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and in fome places three feet of go6d 
earth, was abed ofloofe fand with a 
mixture of griycL 

I hare been the more particular in tht. 
dcfcription of the nature of this land, be* 
caufe it produced the beftEnglifh madder 
I ever had, both as to quality and quan- 
tity- 

In March I caufed this plot to be dug 
a full fpit deep ; and as it was under na« 
tural grafs for fome years before, I took 
care in digging to throw the top-turf as 
low as poffible, turning the mold upper- 
moft, in order to prevent the grafs from 
fpringing ; which had the defired cSeGL 
I alfo took care to pick out all the roots 
of weeds, and other noxious plants^ which 
were found therein* 

In this ilate it remained about a month; 
^hen with a line 1 divided it into beds of 
five feet wide, and two feet interval be- 
tween each bed, railing them a little in 
the middle with fome of the earth in the 
Vot. lit B b 
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intervals j then with iron rakes the beds 
were reduced to a fine garden-mold, lea- 
ving them a little rounding, like afpara- 
gus-beds in order to flioot oflf the rain- * 
water j and having procured fome ftrong 
pack-thread, at every foot diftance I tied 
a fmall piece of white woollen yarn, and 
thus continued the whole length of the 
Ene, \ifhich afterwards ferved as a rule 
whetc to fix the plants. 

This line wasextended the M^holclength 
upon the outermoft bed, fix inches from 
the fide ridge of it j then with iron-fliod 
dibbles a madder-plant was fct ftrong in 
the ground, near every tuft of white yarn 
fixed along upon the line. 

This row being thus planted, the ^ine 
was removed two feet forwards, which 
brought it exadly to the middle of the 
bed : this being alfo finilhed, the line was 
again removed ^wo feet, and planted as 
before ; and this method I continued till 
the whole was planted* Thus there 
tvere three rows of plants in each bed, at 
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two feet diftance, and one foot apart in 
the rows ; and the diftance between th^ 
innermoft row of ope bed, and the cuter- 
moft row of the next adjoining bed, was 
three feet. 
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During tlie fitft: fummer I kept the 
young madder quite clear from weeds by 
hand-hoeing, as foon as any appeared ; 
and in Odober following I took the 
haulm that over-ran tiie intervals, and 
fpreadit over the beds, without cutting 
any off; then with a fpade I covered 
the h*aulm with the earth froHi the inter- 
vals about two inches thick. 

In this condition it remained during 
the winter, and in March following the 
young madder fcame up very thick and 
ftrong ; and a? faft as any weeds appear- 
ed, I kept them down by hoeing, as be- 
fore ; but in the fecond fummer I found 
there was no neceflity of repeating the 
hoeing after the middle of June, for the 
haulm was now grown fo very luxuriant 
as entirely covered the furface of the 

B b a 
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ground, and thereby prevented the weeds 
from growing ; and in Odober I again 
fpread the haulm upon the beds, and co«> 
vered it over with the earth in the inter-* 
as before. 

There are three good reafbns for cover- 
ing the madder in winter. 

The firft is the new drejQSng of the beds 
with frefli untried earth. 

Secondly, by this method deep trenches 
are formed at proper diftances through- 
out the whole plantation, andconfequent- 
ly the beds are kept dry and healthy, and 
thereby the roots are prevented from rot- 
ting, which other wife they are apt to do, 
if the water continues toolong foaking on 
the beds. 

The third reafon is ftill more e£5[caci- 
ous \ for by this means, the haulm is en- 
tirely rotted, and the volatile falts con- 
tained therein axe waflied down to the 
roots by the winter-rains, which tend 
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moFe to increaie the vegetation of tht 
plants than double the quantity of any 
other fort of manure whatfocver ; and for 
this reafon, becau^ the fait, inherent in 
the haulm^ is of the fame kind with that 
vrhich was before extraded out of the 
ground, by the growing of the madder, 
dnd is now returned into the earth again, 
an order to renew its former office of ye* 
getation. 

This, perhaps, may Teem new doftrine 
to moft of ray readers ; but experience 
convinces me of of the truth of it, with 
regard to madder. 

If this hint was duly attended to, it is 
my opinion, th^t both farmers and garden 
ners would find their account in it, in 
the produdion of moft ibrts of vegeta* 
bles* 

But to return more immediately to my 
fubjed. 

In the third fummer yery little work 
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was required, only two flight hoeings irt 
April and May, owing to the ftrength of 
the haulm, which covered the ground as 
in tlie preceedingfummer ; and inOftober 
following the roots were taken up, and 
this fmalt piece of ground produced one 
thoufand nine hundred and fixty-fivc 
pounds* of green rdots, which were ve- 
ry large, and the madder, upon trial, was 
foupd to be exceeding good. 

In cultivating madder, great care is to 
be taken to fee that every fet or plant 
has fome fmall fibres at the root j and 
this ought particularly to be obferved by 
thofc who are employed in taking them 
out of the ground ; for unskilful perfons, 
not ufed to the bufinefs, very often draw 
up fuch as have no fibres at aD, and then 
they certainly mifcarry. 

* This is feventeen hundred two quarters and fi^e 
pounds ; andy in kind, at fifteen ihillings per hun- 
dted, (which is a low price as madder now lellsj 
comes to thirteen pounds three (hillings and two pence, 
being the prodi^ce of a quarter of an acre only; which 
fum» multiplied by four, makes the produce of an a- 
ere fifty- two pounds twelve killings and eight pence* 
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\ 

The beft way Is, to remove the earth 
from the mother plant with a fmall hand* 
hoe, or fome fuch inftrument ; and then 
you may cafily find which of the young 
^plants has fibres, and which not. > 

\ 

In the fecond fpring, you muft be cau- 
tious not to take off above two or three 
fets from each root ; ' but in the third 
fpring when they are deeply rooted, you 
may take off almoftas many as youpleafe^ 
withoiit injury. 

The fooner the young plants are fet 
after they are taken up, the better j and 
if you are obliged to have them at a dif- 
tance, fo that they jcannot be fet again in 
lets than three or four days after they are 
taken up, they muft be well watered at 
firft planting, and xepeated, a« often as 
you fee occafion, tilj they have taken 
root. 

In dry feafons, the young plants very 
often die for want of moifture foon after 
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they are planted; and in large plantations 
the expence of watering would be too 
great ; therefore I always get my land 
ready early in the fpring, and wait for 
fome flumers falling; and when I find 
them juft at hand, and fometimes in the 
rain, I get a great many hands, and im- 
mediately go to work, fome ^ taking up, 
and others raking and planting;^ fo that 
the whole is foon finiihed, even in a large 
piece of ground ; and when the plants 
are well watered at firft, they ibon take 
root, and afterwards they will ftand a 
dry fummer very well. 

In the moft favourable feafons, fome 
few plants always die foon after they are 
fet ; therefore, about three weeks after 
planting, you muft go over your madder- 
grou0d> and replace fucfa as liavc failed, 
with the bcft and moft likely plants ; and 
if the feafon be dry, let them be weU 

* Women are generally employed in tkis work, 
and two ,men wiJl plant as faft at fix women can 
draw. 
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4*riterea tt firft plaflting, bat if, after aDy 
you find any mifcarry (whi6h, in adfy 
fummcr, they fometimes will do) the 
bfrft yur^f it to fill up the racancies * with 
#inter-^lAnts, in Oftdbcr foUowing, juff 
hcfott you corer ttkt hutilm. 

Matfdet f»ay ht fiicdeiifafly planted 
from tlie middle of March, to the ^nd of 
May, acicording M the fpring is either for-i^ 
ward, or other^*ife ; but if fiiowers 
|^6ufld hiappen td fall in April, this is 
t*te b6ft mbnth in' the year fca planting 
judder. There fliould be no dung of 
lithy kittd laid upon the ground during the 
time the madder is growing, becaufe it 
has been found to give the madder a bad 
«dour ^ 4M if &e lami is in good h^art, 

* In Septffmbef , or Octobers when the madiler i$ 
dug up for ufe» you may obferye» near tb6 crown of 
the root» feveral brahchei thtek (tt vfilh fiftail budi^^ 
and fome fibrou s roots growing underneath : thefe, 
when cut into kagths tt about three or tmc ifichet 
each, and planted any ttme during the winter, will 
grow very w^lh 

1^. ft. Thty Mci%t& Wimer^phtlts, by way of ' 
iffffinfBtnir 

Vol. IH. G c 
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and proper for the purpofe, there wilt be 
no need of it. 

It cannot be expeded, that any land, 
even the richeft, fliould produce repeated 
crops of madder ; for which reafon I am 
told that the Dutch always allow an in- 
terval of fix or feven years, in which time 
they manure the land very well, and fow 
it with corn or garden-vegetables, and 
have always large crops, owing to the 
deep ftirring of the ground, and being 
clean from weeds j and I can, from my 
Own experience, aflert, that the bcfl: crops 
of corn always fucceeded a niadder^ 
crop. 

About five years ago, I planted an a- 
cre of madder on a light, dry, fandy foil, 
which produced a tolerable crop, but nor- 
thing equal to the other. 

I likewife tried it upon an acre of 
land, of a loamy, mellow foil, fomewhat 
fandy, about a foot deep in mold and un- 
derneath is a cold, ftiffclay^ from 
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j^iece. I had great expedations, as the 
plants thrived very well at fir ft, but in 
the fecond fummer, when the roots reach- " 
ed the clay, the plants died away, and 
came to nothing; therefoie, I am well 
fatisfied, a cold clay is by no means pro- 
per for madder. 

I have alio, at this time, two other a- 
cres of madder, which I intend to take 
up next winter j it will then haVe flood 
three fumniers. The foil is a deep hazel 
mold, worth about twenty ftiillings per 
acre. Inftead of digging it' with the 
fpade, I plough-trenched it at leaft eigh- 
teen inches deep, but managed, in all o- 
ther refpefts, like the former. From the 
appearance it made laft fummer, I have 
no great expedations from this plantati- 
on, though I fancy, it will be a faving 
crop. 
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Expences attending the culture of 

an acre of madder, fuppofing the 

land to be worth forty ffailfings 

per acre. 

/. s d» 

Rent for three ycats - 600 

I^igging ditto at two pence per 
perch - r - 1 <J 8 

Dividing ditto into beds, two 
men one day, at one fhilling 
each - - - o » o 

i^ikiqg ditto, two men one day, 

at one fliilling tz,c\i - o a o 

l^lapting ditto witlitw'o thou- 
sand plants, one day, at o^;ie - ' 
Ihiijing and fix pence each -030 

Six women to take up two thou- 
iand ditto, at fix pence eac^, 
one day *• ' - - 030 

Hoeing the firft fummer five ^ 
tunes * •• - o 15 o 

Covering ditto in autumn the 
firft year - - 060 



<^m>^ 



% 17 % 



Brought over 9 17 $ 

Hoeing ditto the fecond fummer 

thre? times - - o p o 

€oyf rii^g ditt^ in autumn the ie- 

gqniJ year - - - o 6 a 

Hoeing ditto the third fummer" 

twice -. - 04^ 

To be paid in lieu of tithe, at 

Aire fhtllipgs per 4c?e peir 4Q^ 
nwrp - - o 15 

Digging ditto out of tb$ gffiund j; o o 

Total 9Kp?(ic9 .'i la a 
As I always. aUow my people 
beer -when th^y are abq^t tfyia 
bufind3, 1 may add - - o 5 q 

t 

% 

Which bridg^thf whole expence 
to - ^ - «i i8 > 

In the ahav^ account X have not irco^ 
konod any thing loi the plants ; f(^ 
though they coft oonfiderably at ^rft^ yet 
it is then done once for all, to any pcr^- 
fon who contmuM to propagate laadder^ 
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as Ke has always a conftant fupply from 
his own plantations. 

/. /. d. 

Produce of an acre of madder ji 12 6 
Expenccs - - - 15 18 a 



Clear profit - - 3^ 14 4 

IN the bufiiiefs of dying, a great deal of 
madder is ufed ; and being of opinion 
that there are many ufeful difcoveries 
now lying dormant, only for want of 
proper methods to bring them to light, 
I determined to try an experiment on 
madder; accordingly I took twenty 
pounds of the green root, and having 
wafhed it clean from dirtiand filth, I 
truifed it in a large iron. mortar juft be- 
fore ufing, and with other ingredients I 
dyed half a pack of wool of a dark, full 
^rab: upon examining my colour, I found 
It full as good as though I had ufed four 
paunds of the l^eft umbro madder, im- 
ported from Holland ; fo that, according 
to this calculation, which is founded on 
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experiment, five pounds of green midder- 
root are equal to one pound of dry manu- 
fa£kured madder; and as I have found 
this method to anfwer, I have continued 
to ufe the root in this condition ever 
fince, and find it much the beft and 
cheapeft way; for the green root is bruis- 
ed very eafily in the mortar, and there- 
by faves a great expenccin drying, pound- 
ing, 8Cc. 

Before I quit this fubjcd, I would ad- 
vifc thofe pcrfons who are inclined to cul- 
tivate madder, to be very cautious in the 
choice of land for this piirpofe ; for here- 
on their fuccefs chiefly depends. Madder 
being a plant that draws a great deal of 
nourifliment, confequently the richeft 
and deepeft lands arc to be chofen. 

If the Englifli farmer fliould be excited 
to fo laudable an attempt to cultivate 
this ufeful commodity, he will probably 
find the diredions here laid down not on- 
ly ufefiil, but neceifary, as being the te^ 
fult of many years experience. 
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To pttttPrt grcfeft lAad^t-toot, c&9iT 
it over with fknd, or dry earth, i\fi you 
have occafion to ufe it. And I have rea-> 
fon to bclfcve it might be fccurtd iti this 
ftatc for iiiatly years (without injury) on 
a dry eartheft ftoor. 

The above ate expetiiiK^nts Aide by a 
fenfible man ; and as he is both a grower 
and confumer of this plant, he muft be a 
more abte inftfuftbt in the cultorc of this 
ttfeM commodity ,^ than T can pretend to. 

I am fo far convinced by fetf-ex|)*E:nen6ey 
tiiat clay^ground is not good fbr ibadder^ 
becaufc' it* CotrfoKdated clofe iteture ttntih 
fines the -watd: about the rOOt of the 
fiailt iti winter, and chil^ at tbts it; 
and in fummer it Wrfl ba'ke aMbitad k{t> 
faft that it cannot fpread or grow ; nei'*' 
thef is fight, hot fand good for it, becaufe 
by jte opttiy ^mtrt, Ibofe rtatmle, tht fun 
^iCkly exhales the riioifturc from abbirt 
the toot Of the pMt, fo cottfcquetotly 
ifobjitof thfe fup^iy of it!5 life, of at fcaft 
reduces it tty a ficfcly weak edndltSdni. 
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A deep, black, loamy hazel earth is the 
beft of all others ; and a maiden-foil is 
better than old tilled land : the fod by 
trench-ploughing muft be turned to the 
bottom of the furrow, about two feet 
deep, and there it rots, and becomes a 
mafs of manure to nourilh and feed the 
tap-root; and the nature of this plant is 
fuch, that the deeper the tap-root goes, 
the greater and better top it wil} pj'o- 
ducc ; in ihort, there a^c few town* la 
England, Scotland ot Ireland, but whap 
have ipots of land, belonging to them, 
fuitable for this plant, and might be cul- 
tivated to great advantage to the farmer, 
dyer, and to the public in general, by 
keeping a g)reat deal pf money at home, 
which annually goes abroad for this ^oni^ 
modity. \ 
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CHAP. XIIL 

General remarks on (bck-^rms, 
and the diiFerent ftate of the 
Engliih 9nd Iri£h farmer, poor^ 

AS th is chtpter » chicfl y itttencted fet 
niy Irifii leaders, the Engfiik May 

difrugatd it if they pleafe. 

f 

J^y long acquaintatice with, afid fh- 

iquent travels through Irtfend^ have givtn 

. me i knowkdgc bf the httd5, inhabitants, 

and cpnftkutiofn of ,tht fcitigdont fe ge^ 

neral. 

■ 

- I muft own my. furprifc was great, at 
my firft journey into the country, to fee 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants 
living in little hqts Or cabins, built of fods ' 
and covered with ruflies, flax-ihoves, or 
the like, not fiifficient to keep out a ^ 
fhowcr of rain, and that a man can fcarce- 
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ly ftand ftraight in ; yet they are perhaps 
inhabited by eight or ten men, women 
4n^ children, half naked, and whofe chief 
fupport of life is potatoes and butter- 
milfc i their bedding nothing but ftraw 
pr ruftics, and this fomctime$ in a fparing 
manner. 

No wonder then that a fcene like this 
ihould Ihock an Englifhman, who had 
not before fcen even the brute creation 
live and lie worfe, 

Th€ high roads alfo are ftocked with 
beggars, whofe cant-prayers and cries are 
enough to fliock the frame, and grate the 
cars of thofe who have in them any fel- 
low-feeling. 

Indeed I have read of fuch imh^ppy 
wretchednefs fubfifting amongft the fa- 
vages or Hottentots, but did not exped 
to find it fo near home. 

Soch an unexpeded fcene amongft my 
brother-chriftians, naturally led sk more 

D d 2 
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minutely to pry into the commerce of 
trade of the kingdom, in order to find 
out the fource of their wretchednefsy and 
found they were rather to be pitied than 
Condemned, as the fcarcity of work may 
be confidered as a real misfortune, both to 
them and the kingdom in general.' The 
poor, however, feel it moft fenfibly. 

The above defcription of the Irifti poor, 
is too truly their unhappy cafe : and al- 
though the gentlemen of Ireland (whofc 
benevolence and charitable diipofition is 
iirlqueftionable) labour indefatigably to 
cure thefe grievances, by giving premi* 
ums, building large poor-houfeS) &c. &c. 
yet with humble fubmiiBon, I apprehend 
the malady is every day growing worfc ; 
ind it is to be feared, will continue till 
ibme method is taken to put a ftop to 
thefe over-grown ftock-farms. 

thefe are the chief and real bars to the 
riches, profperity, improvement, induf- 
try, good morals, regularity, cloathing^ 
and feeding of the poor of Ireland/ 
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I have travelled through the kingdom 
itiiny times within thefe twenty years, 
and particularly within the' laft two or 
three years, have been very minute in my 
qbletvations ; and it appears to me, as 
clear as the noon-day, that thefe large 
over-grown grazing, or ftock-farms, e- 
Verwcre, are, and will be the ruin of Ire- 
land, or in ftiort any other country, where 
they get footing, and I am forry to fay, 
England is coming too much into them. 

They arc a ftagnation to trade and im- 
provement ; for wh^t improvement do 
three or four thoufand bullocks (which 
occupy more acres of land) create or re- 
quire* In fliort, they in a manner, lay 
wafle a country, as four or five families 
are fufficient to take care of this trad of 
land, and number of cattle. 

It is a known truth, that the riches of 
every country depend upon the labour- 
ing pvrt of its inhabitants* 
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On thdc every branch depends that is 
neceffi'ry for the ufe of man^ whether 
jhv back or belly. 



But in fuch wafte^ountriesy the |Ky>r 
are deprived of all manner of meam to 
be ufeful either to themfelves 6t the pub-^^ 
lie i they muft either ftarve or turn out 
to beg Of fteal> or perhaps, both* 

This ia too truly the ftate of the cafe,, 
which I am forry for, as it muft affed e- 
Y^xy indiridual in one refpod or other : 
and the very graziers themiHves are not 
nuifcing the beft ufe of ekher their land 
or time ; they only live from hand to 
mouths 

It is tjve, they live well» an4 driok 
.punch and clarn, but few of them 
(though they hold from five hundred to 
five thouiaod acres; can portion five or 

£x children with t thodaod pounds a^ 
piece. 
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Then is ni^t thb « Ihube,. that A man 
Jhall take lip fuch a trad of country, to fo 
little utility, for his family, or the gub- ' 
lie good ? 

In fliort he.has nothing to plead in his 
behalf, but that he gftts his living in an 
tndftlent «tfy manner ; for fays he, corn is 
troublefbmci and if you tell Irim how 
\vtl! thfc EngKfti fartttts Hwby it, he a- 
gam anfwtri, that they hate fi*c cxpoi>- 
tation, better markets, 6ce. a cofefc and 
a bull, a ftory he kftOMrs nothing a- 
bout. 

LiktvKfe, fey* he, land in Ireland is too 
4cat to pay rent by cdm ; mere ddbfions 
aAd phantoms, to fright and kaep him 
from purfuing his own mtetdft j but I 
affure him thefc arguments are falfely 
groundedi. 

Can any man fay, and prove that he 
im make ten pounds an acre by graiMng ; 
and \(rin not land vrcxth twenty killings 
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an acre, by proper tillage, bring ten bar-* 
rels or forty bufhels of wheat, worth tcti 
pounds? 
• 

Note an Irifh acre is one third larger 
than an Englifli one. 

But if we make a comparifoo between 
the loweft crop in value (which is oats), 
we ihall find it will have the advantage 
of grazing above two to one. As for in^ 
fiance, how common is it for a grasiier in 
Irelandito let his land in corn-acres for 
three or four years together, the firft for 
grafs*potatoes ^ at five pounds an acre, and 
for two or three crops following, at three 
pounds an acre for oats, and this to a 
poor man who hits both ploughing, ieed^ 
atrd labour to find, and his family to 
maintain out of that acre? < 

Then certainly fuch an acre muft 

make fix or feven pounds at leaftj to 

-/ ■ 

* See on grafi ground without dung, in the fuma 
method at I have pointed out in the foregoing part 
of this worl[:, that thelxilh fet potatoes 
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pay all expences, and maintain his fa- 
mily. 

4 

If fo, it muft make more to the farmer 
who has teams or carriages, 8Cc. without* 
hiring : - but here again he is pleading in- 
dolence ; j^r, fays he^ it is eafier to count 
three pounUs in calh, than to manage an 
acte of oats. 

Now fuppofe he fits down with tlK! 
worft hand he can make of his land, name- 
ly, the three pounds an acre ; yet it is 
doable what he could make by grazing, 
for the grazier thinks himfelf well off, if 
he can make thirty fliillings an acre 
throughout hi^ farm. 

There is no fophiftry in this ; it is all 
plain and clear to a weak anderftanding, 
that corn is the greateft profit. 

Further, the Irifti farmer is miftaken, . 
when he fays or argues, that the bounty 
for exportation gives the balance in fa« 
your of the Englifli farmer. 
V0L.IIL Ec 
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How can this be ? is not every comnio^ 
dity worth what it will bring ? docs not 
the corn-fador find out the higheft mar- 
ket to fend his cargo to ? and does he not 
alfo find but the loweft market to lay ill 
his cargo ? and if he buy it in England^ 
hiuft not that be the loweft market ? and 
if he brings it to Ireland^, is hot that' t ho 
higheft market ? 

If this reafoning will not ftand good^ 
a merchant could not trade ; for th^r 
tounty^money will not pay the cxpencc 
[ and freight, let alone profit and haiard. 

But, iiip{)orc there was a great advan- 
tage in it, the farmer gets it not; he fe^lls 
it at the loweft market, as there are feve- 
til traders to get a living by it after it 
jparts from him, fuch as the merchant, 
marinerj broker, &e. 

« 

Therefore it is plain his corn is going 
to a higher market ; and if that be Ire- 
land, certainly the Iriih farmers have thtf 
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profit of all thefe branches, becaufe he 19 
^t home in the higheft market, where all 
thofe have 9 living to gef by trading 
thereto. 

Indeed, if Ireland was to raife more 
(Corn than flie could confume, fo as to rpr 
duce her market lower than any other, 
then fhe might cry out for a fojreign trade 
with authority. 

But however, thjs is not the cjfe j for I 
have known Ireland fpr more than twen^ 
ty years, and always found her" markets 
higher, by ten or fifteen per cent, than 
in the corh countries of England. I do 
not mean Liverpool ; for there corn ge-^ 
nerally bears the fame price as in Diiblin, 
as it is as eafy to import corn from the 
•interibi'parts of England to Dublin, as to 
livtrppoL For Lancafliire andCheikiro 
^eno corn-co^atries, theit prodi|Cf bqojS 
ehiefly cheefe. 

Now, wc fee by the aboye, thaj the 
Jiiih httMt haa a great advantage oy^ 

E c ? 
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the Englifh^ both in point of market and 
rent. 

For by the niccft calculation I can 
make> I find the lands of Ireland arc 
cheaper or lower than in England, confi- 
dering their goodnefs and meafure. For 
fuppofe the beft and fmootheft land in 
Ireland be upon a par, at twenty ihil- 
lings an arce Irifh meafure ; by the fame 
rule, th£ beft lands in England will only 
be at about twelve ihiUings an acre Eng* 
lifh meafure. 

Befides the taxes in England are high- 
er, and labour nearly double the price : 
this is all on the Irilh farmer's fide. 



Now perhaps my Irifti readers may 
think I talk like a traveller, when I teU 
them that an Engliih farmer who never 
fermed more than one hundred a-year, 
fhall expend twice as much meat in his 
houfc, and fave more money (in a general 
, way of fpeaking) thao an Irifli grazier 
that pays from looo to i joo h a-ycar 
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rent. Nay, in fliort I know feycral fif- 
ty pounds a-year farmers that are worth 
more ready money than fome Irifli gra- 
' 2ier« of two or three thoufand a-year 
rent. This I believe will be aflented to 
by any gentleman that knows the two 
kingdoms. 

Then certainly the Irifti grazier will 
never pretend to fay that grazing is able 
to pay the higheft rent, or make the molt 
money in any degree. 

But however, that he may be the more 
clearly convinced, let him caft his eye o- 
vcr the different tables in this work, to 
fee his folly. 

He will likewife fee, th^at the corn-far- 
mer will not difplenilh himfelf or the 
the country from cattle^ becaufe he can 
breed and feed as many as will keep up a 
proper ftock. 

Nearly the fame comparifons may be 
made between one part of England and 
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another, for really it is t rery ftrikitig 
malady, and muft concern and trouble any 
one who knows the confutation of his 
own country^ to fee farm laid to farm, 
and put into the hands of a grazier, who 
flocks it with bullocks and iheep, and 
turns out a great many fmall farmers, who 
ufed to maintain a large family, to work 
labouring work or flarye. 

CHAP. XIV. 



T 



On Flax. 

Here are feveral denominations of 
flax, as follows. 



I. White flax. 

0. Sped flax, in imitation of white. 

5. Black,^ or bunch-rate, in imitation 

of bio, or black Dutch.. 
4. Dew-rate flax. 



Thefe recjuire each a different manage^ 



/ 
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I 

. hicnt, therefore I fliall treat of them fc^- 
iately, except what relates to land or fowl- 
ing, whieh will be fet forth in this chap* 
ter. 

T|iough flax is a niee crop to bring to 
the hackle in full perfef^ion^ yet as td 
the growing part, there is nothing more 
eafy ; and as the climate and lands of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, are real* 
ly very good for this crop, together with 
the high price that flax and feed bears, 
and the great encouragement given by 
the government to the Honourable Li* 
nen-boards of Ireland and Scotland, will 
1 hope, with the afliftance of the follow- 
ing hints, make this branch flouhfli in 
thefe two kingdoms^ 

Indeed, it ffiuft be allowed, that the 
linen-branch in Ireland Ctake it from the 
hackle to the bleach-yard) has arrived to 
a height almoft to rival any other nation, 
thanks be to the worthy, honourable, 
and indefatigabe gentlemen in truft there* 
of. 
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But as to the raifing flax and feed, we 
may juftly pronounce Ireland to be in her 
infancy, infomuch that fhe runs counter 
in every part that fliould make for this 
£> valuable a branch. 

However, flie is rather to be pitied 
than blamed, as fhe has always been kept 
in the dark, not having either perfonal, 
or even theoretical leflbns to go by. It 
is as clear as the noon-day, that no author 
has ever treated on this fubjeft that really 
underftood one half of it ; 'for it is aU 
moftimpoifible for any perfon above a 
common labourer to be a true judge 
thereof. 

If this be the cafe, (as it certainly is) 
how is it poilible for a gentleman- writer, 
bred up, perhaps, in London, or fome 
other great town, to give thorough 
leflbns, himfelf knowing no more than 
what he gathers from this and that hear^ 
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On the other hand, this branch was 
never likely to tranfpire by perfonal lef-? 
fons, as I doubt whether there be a man. 
in Ireland, that really knows how tQ 
bring a ftonc of flax to its full perfedion 
fit for the hackle. I have travelled all 
Ireland over, but ijevpr ss yet faw an in-r 
ftance of it^ 

What can we fay then^ is not this a 
heavy clog upon the main wheel ? Ar? 
not we rowing on troubled waters, by 
fetching our materials fron> ;|broad, in ^ 
dear and hazardous manqer ? 

Though I was bfought up in the midft 
of a flax-country^ where every farmer 
round me had, perhaps from five tQ 
twenty acres, and though I grew a great 
deal myfelf, and paid dofe attention 
thereto, yet I found myfelf greatly defi^^ 
cient, till I betook myfelf to the manual 
part thereof J and though I was as great 
a proficient as mofl: of my neighbours, yet 
when I came to grow flax in othej: coun* 
Voj.. III. F f 
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tries and make ufe of other waters, &c. 
I found I had more experience to gain, 
before I wfti thorough mailer ofit, which 
ooft &it ipery dear, as will appeat in the 
fblloXvii^ (heets. 

The thorough knowkAge is not to be 
got without Repeated experience, a ctofe 
and even laborious application. 

My experiments tell me thrft old lly- 
bnd anfwets bfeft for flax, ai it is getoe* 
rtlly ftet fiotn weeds, and is ledl fobjeft 
to lodge, and alfo p4t>dtices A iittttr «iid 
thicker skin, like wife not lb apt tb bkvt 
cankered rufty black fpots in it j befides, 
•-flak <(!Ai luch la^d, is a good p^ri^&Yatire 
for Sfvticat, as it hardly fc1*t ftrifies of ^ 

^U &t«ts "df ftlkfiv^'or #ibble», ^^id^ . 
cd fhey "be tMfchfcd tvifth «ny fcfed 4i!f ' 

(^<the 'above rtt^dris) k^ ma&x^Kltitiy 
I ifvoeld a'dvafe toy tcadet to tablet It hJs 
choifetffpoffiMc. 



_?• ^ 
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Avoid rating flax in limeftone vatei:. 
This piece of experience I paid very dear 
fpr, though it never fell in mj way but 
twice, namely in Ireland »n4 Wale$; in 
the firft I had my choice pf two f(jrts of 
water, limeftone and bog ; the latter wa3 
inconvenient, but the limeftone very near^ 
being a fine ftanding pool under a lime^ 
ftone quarry. 



As I had never heard 9ny thing ag^inft 
fuch water for flax, I bad w^I| nigh deter*- 
mined w^th, myfelf to water in it j but 
on fecof^id thoughts, as I was not necefti^ 
tated, I thought my fkx too good to. be 
rifqued by experiments \ thereifore I cfcap^ 

ed for tb^t time. 

In Wales, however^ I had not thefam? 
good fortune, though I did nqt run into 
the trial delignedly. 

Through my lane? rm 9 fmaH rivijlet, 
YFhicb tray etfed fqme low me^dow-^fields ; 
in two pf thf fe fields, I m^9 in each 9 
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flax-pit by the fide of the river^ which I 
*ould fill at pleaflite^ 

At a firtall diftance was a limeftonc 
quarry, out of which came a Spring, 
whioh helped to feed this rivulet ; one 
of the pits was oppofite to the fpring, and 
the other above it i fo that I could turn 
the fpring below both the pits into the 
tivulet ; which I accordingly did. 

Thinking myfelf well provided with 
^vater, into each pit I put f6ur acres of 
good flax, fodded and treaded asufual; 
but fome perfon (whether for mifchicf or 
not, I cannot fay) opened the dam that 
was oppofite to one of the pit5 : thus they 
ferved me three nights fucceflively. It 
had been feven days in the water when 
this happened, but fcarce began to rate, 
as I tried it every day. 

1 immediately found the bad effed of 
the limcftone- water : upon which I took 
it out the fourth day after this happened, 
being in the pit only eleven days j bufi 
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it was quite fpoiled and rotten, except 
fome'bits in the middle of a flicaf, or in 
the corner of the pit where the lime-wa- 
ter had fcarce reached^ and this was green, 
and nothing better for going into the pit. 
In ftiort, it was fpoiled to fuch a degree, 
that I never wade ufe of a handful 
of it 

The flax in the other pit that efcaped 
the lime-water, lay there five weeks, and 
got no mote than a fufficienfc raj:c, and 
Was fb good, that I fold fonic of.it for 
fixty-four Ihillings a hundred weight in 
the rough. 

4 

The long time that this lay in the wa- 
ter, fliews what difference there is in wa- 
ter : for I had Ibme water in the fame 
land that watered flax well in twelve 
days ; and I have had water in other 
countries, that has rated flax wcH ih fix 
days. 

My experience of deep water coft mc 
yet Nearer, as I loft upwards of two hun- 
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drcd pounds worth by it in qnc year, for 
the qwintity nvasvery large. 

This w^\ in Chefiiirc^ where mark- 
]»ts arc very plenty, and fomc of them 
very large and deep* 

I always knew that flax never rated 
kindly in deep water, but never fo fatal- 
ly experienced it as here. The furfacc 
is wargied by the fun, which will fet the 
lipper part of the flax a rating two or 
three days before that which lies four or 
five feet dfcep* 

This is one great rcafon, why it is fo 
neceflary to tread the flax in the pit, in 
order to mix the water> that it may rate 
even, or in all parts alike. 

The water m thefc mvlc^Ha in Che^ 
(hire ia very good for rating ^3j or hemp 
in, where they are of a moderate depth, 
but they are often from fix to fifteen feet 
deep* 
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By a miAaJte in ft dire^^ion, I had fe-- 
ventcen large waggon-loads of choice 
gopd flax put ilnto 'Otoe of thcfe llirge pits ; 
the conle<)i3cnoe of ^ich was, that I in 
a manner lo^ the whole. But ixideed 
this was not the only time 1 fuifercd by 
deep water* 

It is much the fafeft way to make pits 
to ^ proper fize, if there be none by 
chatice t}iat are fuk^e. 

In Lincolnftiire, it is very tomtncm for 
labouring men to dig pits x)n the com^ 
mons, and let them tofaCrrtiers at fo much a 
year, for rating SidX In ; tiot birt: tfce fer-*- 
meirs have the fame privilege 6f nmkiflg 
pits, but they may buy them from a poot 
man dieaper, as he mafetis them at T{M(tt 
times when he has no other work. 

• It is tomtntfn fot a pdM man to &11 a 
pit l?hflt will hcAd fevtn w tigjh t actts of 
fla^, fot three balf^t«Wfls, andfo in ptd^ 
portion. 



» 
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C HAP. XV. 

* * . 

Pireftions &r ploughing, harrow<» 
ing) (owing, pulling, watering, 
grafling, and full management 
of white flax till brought to the 
hackle. 

THE ground for flax being fixed up^ 
0X1^ you muff begin to plough about 
firft of March, with a furrow of about 
pine inches broad, and between four and 
five thick. TaKe care that all the land 
be clegr cut and turned, . and that it lie 
flat and even, with the grafs-rfide down- 
wards •. If the ground be ftony, or the 
ploughman bad, men with fpadcs muft 
follow the plough to turn what it 
miffes.. 

By the middle of March the plouglj- 
ingmuft be finifhcd ; and it muft then 
te well harrowed to raifc plenty of mold, 
and to fcratch the roots of the grafs, in 
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order to kill and fet them allotting. B^ 
this they will become a rich manure, fo|t 
any other crop that may follow. Whca 
thus harrowed, gather all the fods and 
Hones, and throw them into the furrows. 
Whett this is done, fow the feed at the 
rate of e^ht pecks to an En^ilh acre. 

Lady*day, or as near it as the weather 
will permit, is th? beft feafon for fowing 
flax'feed. When fown, tiurn the harrow 
the wrong end ibrcmpft, and run th^ 
ground over once in a place, 

When the feed has been about a month 
fown, roll it, and in about a fortnight 
more weed it ^ but if it be lay^and, tliucre 
will not be many weeds: Jiowever, jt 
miift be gone orer, and none left in^ 
as they a)re yery perQiciouf enemies %g 

jBflK. 

Being well cleared frQiqi weeds, thp 
bufijnefs is over till pulling-time, excepi^ 
it foe a Teryftrong crop» and a rainy fea^^ 
^n c ia.diis.ca& it will lie doyra or lodge^ 

Vol. III. G^ 
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and not feed well, but be apt to fpoil ho* 
fore it 18 ready to pulL 

The onlj help againft this, is to fetid 
two men, one at each fide of the ridge, 
with turning-rods, about the fize of rake- 
ihafts } they muft put the rods under the 
top of the flax, raife it up, and turn it 
oven 

This, is not very expenfiye, and will 
prevent it from mildewing, and other- 
wife greatly help it, till it be ready for 
pulling, which muft be as early as polfi- 
ble : lor this fort, above all others, ipuft 
be made into white fiax, though indeed 
it will never be fo good as that which 
Hands iqiright, as it vrill not feed well ; 
and the ihbve being foft, is ^t to fiat in 
the worldng, and not part freely firotn the 
harl : the skin of fuch flax always is tliio 
and tender. 

This fort generally grovson rich land^ 
or under hei^es in a warm fituation, 
draws it up taU and weak. This 
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makes it neceflkry to divide your crop, 
into white and feed flax, as almoft in e- 
very field tliere is a variation, which may 
be laid out for both forts, in a profitable 
manner, provided it be done with judg** 
ment, and rightly timed 

^ As there are feveral forts of flax that 
may be made, and that every fort re- 
^quires a different management, I will firft 
condud my reader through the manage- 
ment of the white flax, from the pulling 
to the fwingle*flock. 

Your crop proper for white flax being 
fixed upon, if it anfwers the foflowing 
tokens, it is ready to pull, viz. 

. If the feed be perfeded in Ihape^ but 
not half ripe ; if the leaves begin to wi- 
ther and fidl off, about one third of the 
Jlalk from the bottom upwards ; if the 
fialk turn a pale yellow ; if the buttons 
or boles will flrip, each feperately, and 
take them with a firing of flax^ to the 
toot without breaking. 

Gg2 
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The laft experiment holding good, H 
ifurefign that nature has done her work 
by giving the fibx a good skin, and that 
it continues all the way up to the top of 
the ftalk j for fometimes it does not get 
fo high. If thcfc remarks concur, your 
trap is ready to ,puU, you may fall to 
ivorfcj 

s 

iiakc your flicivcs to the fiac that a 
band of about eighteen inches long will 
rfcach round each. Make the bands of 
the fmall undergowth of flax and breeds, 
in order to favethe good flax, as the liva^ 
fer renders it of little ufe if it be khptted 
"svhbn rating. Be mindful in pulling, that 
you do not place your hands too low 
down, fo as to pull up any weeds, or un- 
dergrowth of flax, which will fpoil the 
good both in watering aqd working. The 
fmalleft part of the flax isclofe under the 
b6les ; this is the place to take hold of 
for pullingk 

Your hinds being thus plivcd, what 



«, 
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tiocs not reich fo high as to be taken hold 
of) is of no ufe ; leave it on the ground^ 
rather than fpoil the good with it. As 
much as is pulled one day^ muft be put 
into the water the next j for if it be too 
much dried or withered^ the confequence 
is badi 

The watejf moft proper for rating flax 
is that of the fofteft nature; bog-water 
is good^ and fo is that of a clay or marie 
bottom. ' But above all, take care: the 
water d^es not come through ot frook 
limeftone quarries. 

You fliould i^^e choice of tio laf get a 
pit than what will barely contain your 
flax ; for the lefler the quantity of water, 
the better it will rate. The pit fliould 
not exceed three feet and an half deep, 
and about fifteen broad ; the length to be 
propottioned according to the quantity 
you have to put therein* 

It is further advifcable, to have three 
or four partttions acro& your pit by the 
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way of dams, (which partitions arc eafily 
left when the pit is making) ;. and thefe 
will prerent the communication of any 
excels of wster^ 

When you begin to put the Jax into 
the water, lay the firft row agrofs the end 
of the pit, with the root-end uppermoft j 
but lay all the reft with the feed*end up- 
permoft, and let no part of the flax but 
the feed--end be feen; ^for before it is 
prefled down, it willftiand almoft up- 
right in the pit. 

If one cefs or xo^ be not fufficient to 
fill the pit, ky on another and another ; 
but the water ought to be no deeper than 
that three rows at the ioioft will fill it. It 
muft be filled to fucb a firmnefs, that d 
man may walk all over it with his fhoes 
on without being wet. 

Being thus in the pit, begin at the 
place you left off laying the laft row, to 
fod it. Lay the fods clofe to each other 
with the grafs^iide downwards^ fo that 
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the leaft bit of the flax may not be leen, 
ttie fod3 itkiift be cut thin, not above 
two feet long, and one broad ; and they 
<Hight to be ready at the pit's fide before 
your flax is pulled* 

Your flax being thus fi>dded, you 
ihould tread it & as to fetch water above 
aU the fods. But if it • be funk fo ftiff, 
that the treading of one man can't get 
water over the fods, let three or four ftand 
together, or one man carry another on his 
back. 

This often hq)pen8 to be wanted, par-'' 
ticularly when the flax befpins to work 
and fwell in the pit, as it will do two or 
three days after it is put ia 

I never had flax better watered than 
when it took a great weight in treadl- 
ing* I often trod it with an horfe, 
and when he difordered the fods, t 
always took care to lay them right 
again» 
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m 

It muft be trod three times a-da/) 
oamely, morning, noon, and night : the 
more it is trod, the bettjer it is, as it 
mixes the warm furface with the colder 
bottom-water, which makes it work like 
new ale in a guile-fat, which works the 
fafter the oftener it is ftirred or trod* 

This may feem an odd comparifon tp 
thofe that do not iinderftand it j however, 
it is fad, for it will froth and work up 
furprifingly in the time of its rating, and 
particularly juft after treading. Let no 
water in, or out of the pit, while the flax 
is in it, as the current of the water would 
chafe or fpoil the skin of the flax, while 
it is in the pulpy foft ftate. 

No certain time can be fixed that it 
will take in the water ; circumftanoes in 
this cafe differ, refpeding the heat or 
coldneis of the weather, the foftnefs or 
bardnefs of the water, or the goodne&or 
badnefs of the flax \ for good flax will 
take mote rating than bad. 
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I fomctimes have had flax as well 
rated in fix days, as at other times in 
a month ^ io much do circumftances 
differ ; for the poorer the fubftancc or 
the body of flax is^ the fooner it will rot, 
fo confequently will take lefs time iv\ th? 
water. 

The following tokens for the well 
rating of fliax arc tp be obfcrved, viz. 

As loon as it is put into the pit, it be- 
gins to fwell, and fo continues till it is at 
the height of working j and after this, 
it falls till the water comes oyer fhe 
fpds, 

Whph it has been about five days iij 
the pit, take oiit a flieaf, and try if it be 
very flippy, and if the ftalks break and 
ftart out of the skin when doubled, and 
if the skin peel freely from the fl:alk, alfo 
if the feed or boles fliake off with free?? 
^pm : thejle are all figns of its biding duly 
rated ; but the fafeft way is to take a 
Vol. in. H h 
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piece out every day, and dry it on a bufii; 
when dry break and icutch a handful^ 
and then if the ftalk break 4nd part free^ 
ly from the skin, it is a fure fign of its 
being fufficiently rated. All the^ tok;ens 
will affift you in this material point of 
rating. 

Your flax being thus rated, take it out 

r 

of the pit, and let it drip a day on the 
pit's (ide. fie careful that it be laid 
ftraight in pulling it out of the water ; 
for the doubling of it when wet, will 
chafe and damage the flax* 

When it is drained, carry it to the 
ground for fpreading. Gift the fheayes 
at about the diftance of two yards from 
each other j and in the cafting let care be 
taken that they do not fall on the ends 
in a break-neck manner* 



Let the fpreaders begin at one fide of 
the field, and lay the firft row ftraight, or 
it will difordcr the whole. Spread it thin 
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V 

and even without lumps, or croffing^ and 
tvlth all the heads one way* 

The beft land for fpieading it on is 
meadow^ lately mowed, or for want of 
this, a pafture-field clear of thiftles, 
docks, &c. which would keep the flax 
from the ground, and give the wind an 
opportunity to blow it away and ravel it, 
whereby it would be rendered of little 
ufe. 

Bog might do for fpreading on, but 
the forementioned grounds are pre- 
ferable j moreover, it ferves to fertilize 
the foil, by the oily flimy fubftance being 
waflied from the ftalks by the rains. 

When the flax is thus fpreid^ let it 
lie about eight or ten days, till you ob- 
ferve the skin to rife from the ftalks at 
the top*branches, where it is crooked, or 
has a, bend ; in thefe places thb flax will 
life from the fl:alks, and almoft refemble 
flddle-ftlcks, by the. hair being ftretched 
along it : when this comes to pafs, take 

Hh 2 
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care to turn it with turning-rods prepared 
for that purpofe, about the fizc of a rake- 
fliaft, running them under the top-end of 
the flax, and turning it over, leaving it 
in the fame pofition as before, thin, 
ftraight, and clear of lumps. 

A good hand will turn two or three 
acres in a day; It is not to lie as long 
after turning as it did before ; but, how- 
ever, it is. neceflary to getfome dews or 
rain on the upper part, in order to give 
It an even colour on both fides before it 
is taken up. 

> 

Sometimes it happens, when the flax 
is taken too foon out of the pit, that it 
muft he turned two or three times on the 
grafs, in order to bring it to a right con- 
fiftence for working. 

Take particular care that the wormR 
do not damage the flax, by drawing it in*- 
to the ground and chafing it; which 
fomctimes happens,particularly in fpring- 
rates, and where the ground is bare of 



' . 
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grafs. I have feen great damage done in 
one night by^ the worms^ in this cafe. 

When you find yourflax anfwer to 
the above defcription, of rifing from the 
ftalks like fiddle-fticks, in crooked pla- 
ces, &a it is well watered and grajQTed. 
Take it then into the barn for breaking 
and fwingling. 

^ But before I go any farther, let rac 
caution my brother-farmer to be particu- 
larly careful, through all operations, to ' 
keep his flax ftraight and even at the 
roots, and the root-ends ail one way j this 
being a very neceffary precaution, in or- 
der to make it yield well to the hackle, 
work cafy, ^nd fell well, 2)Cc* 5Cc. 

As I have now done withthe white 
flax till the breaking and fwingling, I 
ihall drop it for the prefent, and proc^'ed 
to the feed flax in imitation of white. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

On Seed-flax. 

THcre arc fcycral reafons te be givctiy 
^\hy the fced-flax has not a light to 
be fo good as white flax, or fuch as is wa- 
tered with the feed on. 

Firft, we are to cortfider that flax-feed 
is of an oily nature, and that this ful> 
ftance is coATeyed through the skin, or 
baft (as it is called by fomt) up to the 
feed ; and when k is on its journey, as it 
were difperfed through the ki^th of the 
ftalk, it is pulled for white flax, by which 
it isftopped of drtulation, and the oil in 
the skin remains there, inftead of reach- 
ing to the feed. 

The Intent of watering or I'ating flax, 
is to rot th£ ftalk, in order to make it 
part freely from the skin, when dreficd ; 
as alfo to foften, purge, andcleanfc, or 
difcharge any unkind harfii matter fioflU 



' 
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it; but the oil being fo flagnated, pre* 
ierves the flax from rotting in any reafon- 
able time, not letting the water have the 
power over it, as it has over a poor fub- 
fiance : were it poffible to extrad all the 
oily fubftance from the flax, it would be 
left as poor as the ftalk whereon it grows, 
, confcquently would rot in the fame time, 
and be rendered as ufeleis. 



This confirms my <opi<nion, that the 
lefs quantity of water the flax is rated in, 
the better, filkier, and ftronger it is made 
by the oily fubftance which is permitted 
to remain therein j for the beft particles 
gather and cling to the ftrongeft body^ 
{being the flax), whidi makes it weigh 
beavy, adds to the ftrengtfa, and makes it 
x)f a kind, foft, filky nature. 

I atn confident, were a parcel of flax- 

feed thrown into one of thefe pits, for 
fome confiderable time before the iUx 

was put in, to that it might have time to 

incorporate with the water, it would have 

a happy effed| and coofidcrably add to 
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the goodncfs of the flax* I do not fay 

that if: would be worth while to do this, 

further than by way of expciimcnt and 
proofv 

I have thrown chaff that has had foipe 
light feed amongft it, into a pit, and 
found it to be of fef vice. ' 

An old pit that has had flax watered 
in it feveral years, is far better than a 
new-made pitj and one that has white 
flax with the feed on, watered in it, is 
better than one that has been ufed for 
bunch-rate, or flax that has had the feed 
taken off, only that it tprns it a dark 
blue colour, which, by the bye, is better 
than a bad white. All this I have feen 
experienced by others, as well as myf^lf. 

Now, feeing it is fo abfolutely neceffary 
for the good of the flax to preferve this 
oily kind nature in it, in order to keep it 
from rotting, and make it kind, foft, and 
filky, what a piece of abfurdity it is fo 
drive it out by drying it over the firp, as 
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h uniycrfklly pra^lifed in Ireland ? and 
ihd«cd by fome unsl^ilfi^l fariqrrs in 
Englafid too, where they arc ftrangers to 
the true method 

In fliort, it is rendered harfli and brit-^ 
tie, fo that it lofes confiderably in its real 
weight i^nd gpodnpf^i and thp^y }ofe9 
in its value* 

In order to be convinced of this, Wicigl> 
as many Iheavea as will (when broken 
and fwingled) make two ftone; one half 
of which dry over the fire, the other half 
drefs without ; and it will be found that 
when both are dreffed, the difference in 
weight will be from a pound and a half 
to two pounds i a ^reat lofs in io finall 4 
ijuantityoffla]^. 

The expef fenced flaK-farmers arc fofen# 
fible of the real evils that attend drying 
it J that they will not ifuf&r theirs ev^n to 
be dried in the fun. It is true, whan it 
is taken up oSthf grafs, it is dry, though 

voi^ia li 
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indeed fomc chufe to take it up in an 
evening, when the dew is falling. 

No one that is not neccflitated will of- 
fer to drefs any flax, till it gets a fweat in 
the mow or ftacfc, which adds to its foft 
fijiky nature, as well as weight; and after 
this fweat, it is never fuffered to be (as 
above) dried in any cafe. 

Bu|: then we are to confider that the 
Englilh flax-farmers arc true judges in 
rating their flax \ which if not done pro- 
perly, it is hard to be drefled well, even 
with fire, and much more without. 

There are alfo other kind of tools to 
break and fwingle it with than any in 
Ireland. The quantities that are raifed 
in fome parts of England and Holland, 
xould never be manufa£tured in fuch a 
paltry manner: were fire of no real da- 
mage to it, it would add fo much trou- 
ble and expence of drying, &c.*to a far- 
mer's other bufinefs, that it could never, 
be duly attended to. ^ 
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One acre managed in the Irifti manner, 
would give as much trouble as an hun- 
dred would in the right method: for 
when it is once in the barn, it iS fcarce of 
as much trouble as corn, having no* more 
to do than agree with men to work it ; 
and this is moftly a fet price, except it 
miffes of a good rate, (which may fome- 
times, though farejy happen) or if the 
flax, be very fliort ; in this cafe there is a 
confideration of an higher price. The 
common rate for drefling white flax, is 
fourteen pence a ftone, for breaking and 
fwingling ; and fixteen pence for feed or 
bunch-rate. 

High or low wages vary according to 
the clevernefs of the workman, from the 
difference of a fhiUing to three in a day ; 
for there are feveral degrees of workmen: 
a good workman is as well known thro' 
the flax-countries of England and Hol- 
land, as a juftice of peace or a flierifF in 
an Irifti county* 

It is neceiSary that a farmer look over 

I i 2 
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his fwinglers fometiiti€«$ to Ice that they 
liiak^ no wafte ^ as alia that they drds it 
clean, for on this his fuccefs and fale id 

the market depen^li^ 

» 

Sohie workitaen will make the fame 
flax fell higher than others by fix pence 
or eight pence a ftone, and all the flax<* 
buyers know the good workmen by the 
lapping or making up of the flax. 

A good workman is feldom made, if 
he does fiot learn when young. It is far 
eafier to make a good hackler than a good 
fwingler, though the former is a trade of 
apprenticefliip, and the latter is not.- 

The fwingler generally has a pair of 
fcales by him, and weighs the flax as he 
drefles it, then takes it in to his mafl:er) 
who feldom Weighs it^ till he gets two 
or three packs together^ to take to tbp^ 
fearkct. 

A great deal depends on giving flax a 
good even colour for fetching a good price 
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ift the market. Let the colourl)e what it 
will, it ought to be of one fort ; not to be 
ftriped or fpotted with black and white, 
or green and white, grey and biue, of 
green and yellow, &€• 

The misfortune of thefe mixed colours 
is got before it goes into the water, parti- 
cularly if it be feed-flax of any kind ; for 
the prevention of which, I ordered feed- 
flax, in imitation of white, to be ftacked 
with the feed-end outwards: this prevents, 
the outfides of the flieaves from being 
weather-beaten, which will tarn, them 
black or grey, fo that it will always be of 
a quite different colour from the infide of 
the flieaf J but the feed being outwards, 
can take no damage, but will ripen oi: 
dry the fafter for it. 

If the bunch«-rate flat get a (nixed co- 
lour, it is for want of fpreading even and 
clear of lumps after the pullers. The fame 
evil the dew-rate is fubjed to, if not pro- 
perly fpread : but it may happen to white 
flax two or three ways* 
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Firft, when it is pulled, if it fta«d too 
long to dry before it is put into the pit* 

. I 

Secondly, if it be not well and dole 
covered in the pit with fods, and duly 
trod. 

Thirdly, if it be not fpread even and 
clear of lumps in the time of graffing. 

All thefe cautions a farmer ought to 
be armed with, if he means to bring this 
valuable branch to its full perfedion. 

CHAP. XVII. 

The palling, watering, and ma»> 
nagement of ieed-flax, in imita- 
tion of white. 

THE feed-flax muft ftand about three 
weeks longer than the white. It 
,wUl fliew itfclf to be ripe by the leaves 
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fiding and falling off, and the boles turn- 
ing brown ; but beware of let ting it ftand 
till the feed in the bole turps brown ; for 
if you do, the feed willte nothing bet- 
• ter, and the flax a great deal worfe. It is 
a great miftake to letthe feed-flax be over 
ripe. 

Obferve the fame diredions in pulling 
the feed-flax, as for white, (only make 
the Iheaves a little larger) ; fet them up 
in a propping manner, three leaning to 
each.other. In three or four days after, 
if the weather permits, make them into 
finall field-ftacks, no larger than you can 
reatfh without getting tipon them. 

Make them like corn- ftacks, only with 
this difference, that the feed-ends mufl: be 
outwards, in order to dry the fooner, and 
keep the ftalks from being weather- 
beaten. 

Thus let therii fl:and about a week, 
and then make them over again, by 
which means the top of the ftacfc will 
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become the bottom. Lay a little weeds^ 
or the under-gvowth of flax on the top of 
the ftack) in order to make it call the 
rain, and keep the upper iheaves from the 
fun and weather. 

A few flicaves turned brown or grey, 
would fpoil a great parcel, in the beauty 
of its colour : for let the colour be of 
what fort it wfll, it ought to be even, or 
elfe it will not bleach even when in cloth, 
which is impoi&ble to accomplifli with- 
out great care before it goes into the 
water. , 

Let the ftack ft^nd, after it is turned, 
about ten days j after which take it into 
the bam, and ripple the feed off with 
rippling-combs. 

Being thus rippled, tie it up in fmall 
iheaves, and water it in the fame manner 
as direded for white flax j alfo obferve 
the fame direftions to know when it is 
rightly rated and graffed ; in jQiort, rate 
it in every cafe as direfted for white fl«x. 
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As to the feed, it may lie in the chaiF 
or boles all winter, till it is wanted in 
fpring J at which time riddle it firft thro' 
i^ wide riddle, in order to tafce out all the 
long ftraws, pu||fe, &c. 

This done, take it to the mill, and ihell 
it as you would oats. This is a ready way 
of taking the feed out without waftej 
and on the flielling, it may be winnowed 
at the mill, without the trouble of taking 
the dirt back. 

I ihall fpare myfelf the trouble of gi^- 
ving any direftions fthout winnowing, as 
moil: people are perfeA in that art^ as it 
is win in the fam^ manner as corn| fa- 
ying only as to the fieves, which muft be 
fuited to the fize of the feed. 

And Qow, gentU mder, pletfc to ac^ 
comptny me* once more, to th? fiQld of 
pttUing, f nd I will ihevr you anotbf r, aoel 
a more general way of railing feecj-flax, 
which IS in imitation of black Or bio 

Vol.. la K fc 
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Dutch ; but, in truth, I have fccn and 
reared better and higher-priced by the 
following management, than ever Ifaw 
come from Holland. 

Obfcrve, that feed^flax of all forts 
muft ftand till it come to the fame degree 
of ripenefs before it is pulled. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

f 

Direftions for ^he management of 
black or bunch-rate flax in imi- 
tation of bio or black Dutch| 
and to feve the feed in perfec- 
tiont 

/ 

WHEN you begin to pull the 
bunch-rate^flai:, arraiige your pul* 
lers all in a row, at one fide of the field ; 
let every puller take about two yards 
broad, and lead on at about the lame dif« 
tance before one another. 
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Spread the flax after them thin and 
even, with the tops all one way, as white 
flax is fpread on the grafs when it comes 
out of the pit. Take care that the firft 
puller lays his row ftraight, that it may 
be a guide to all the reft ; as one crooked 
row will diforder the whole field, aad 
give double trouble both in turning and 
•gathering it up. 

When pulled and thus fpread, let it lie 
till it gets a grey colour, which will be 
in three or four days, particularly if there 
be heavy dews or rainy weather ; but if 
not, it will take a longer time. 

Turn it with turning-rods^ as direded 
for white flax, that both fides may get a 
^rey colour alrke. By this means the 
ieed will be pretty rafli, therefore han- 
dle it gently, that the boles do not fliafce 
off in gathering and binding ; in which 
there will be the lefs danger, if you make 
large ftieaves, as there will be lefs out- 
fides. 

K k a 
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Hereupon take it home^ and beat out 
the feed with beaters, for that purpofe, 
made of a piece of wood twelve inches 
long, two thick, and fix broad, and in 
this fix a handle floping*wife. 

When you begin to beat out the feed, 
Ipread two rows of flax on the barn-floor, 
with the feed-ends to meet. Then beat 
out the feed with your beaters ; but ob- 
fervc that you let the beater fall level or 
true on the flax, or elfe it will break the 
handle: there is fome art required in 
giving a good ftroke with the beater* 

. Tie the iheaves up with two band$> 
one at each end, and lay one half of the 
flieaf with the tops to the roots of the 
other half. Make the iheaves as large as 
a middle*fi2ed wheat*lhea£ 

Being thus prepared, take it to the 
Svater; but this muft not be funk with 
fo% or any other weight, but muft fwim 
upon the furface of the water, lying in 
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ir ows, each iheaf clofe to another. It is 
beft to put it in piti that have been wa- 
tered In, as it wiU have a finer blue co^ 
lour. 

It muft be turned every fecond day ; 
vrhich is feafily done with a long fork, 
having aboilt two inches of the points of 
the grains bent, in the nature of a muck- 
drag. 

For its being well watered, obferve the 
diredions, as for white flax ; with this 
addition only, that it will fink under the 
furface of the water when it is about 
enough ratted, but tiot to the bottom of 
the pit. If it fliould be left till it finks 
to the bottom, there is great danger of 
its being over done, or, in plain terms, 
rotten. 

» 

Tliefc are known fads amongft the 
flax-farmers ; but for what reafon nature 
thus varies her operations, few trouble 
their heads to philolbphize about the 
matter. 
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Were a curious pcrfon, however, to 
attend the flax throughout the procefs of 
its rating, he might infer a great deal 
from its riling and falling in the pit ; 
its lofing and regaining its ipirits, £cc 



Being thus duly watered, take it out, 
and let it lie on the pit's fide all night to 
drip 5 then take it to the ground intended 
to dry it on j but it muft not be fpread 
flat, l3ut fet up almoft like a fugar-loaf, 
the flieaves being in two parts, that is, 
the heads each way ; it will eafily part in 
the middle, one half of which is enough 
for a rickle; take it by the top, and 
fpread it round you, giving the root-end 
a good tplay, fo that the wind will not 
calily throw it down; prefs the tops 
clofe together, fo that, as I have obferved, 
it may refemble a fugar-loaf, Handing fo 
thin and open, that it will foon dry j but 
however, it will be the better to get a 
little rain before it is bound up, in order 
to walh the dirt and llimy fubftance off. 
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The boles pf this flax will be well 
broke by the b^ter as iibove direded, fo 
that there will be no more to do than to 
winnow them, and there is no doubt of 
the feed being very good. 

I have known fuch bunch-rate flax to 
fell, in the rough, in Snaith-market, 
Yorkftiire,at fixty-four Ihillings the hun- 
dred weight, and the feed from it, as good 
as any foreign feed, whatever, 

CHAP. XIX. 

Diredions how to manage dew 
rate flax, with or without the 
feed on. 



S 



OME fet up their dew-rate flax in 
ftooks, after.pulling, to dry like corn, 
letting it ftand perhaps three weeks, or a 
I month. 
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This is a bad way ; for ftanding in the 
ftook (o long, it) order to dry the feed, 
tenders the outfides of the fheaves to fuch 
a degree, that they will not take fo much 
rating as the infide, and will therefore be 
undoubtedly rotten before the infide is 
enough rated. 



The beft Way is to fpread it after the 
pullers, as direded for bunch«>rate flax, in 
the following manner, via. 

Arrange your pullers at ©ne fide of the 
field, and let them fpread the flax thin 
and even after them, with the tops all 
one way ; if there be rain, the upper 
part will be well rated in five or fix days; 
but in this cafe circumihuices alter great- 
ly, according to the various forts of wea- 
ther that may happen; therefore a farmer 
muft be circumfped, and rub a few flalks 
at the upper part of the row, between his 
finger and thumb ; and if they break and 
part freely from the skin or baft, he may 
then turn it with turning-rods, and let 
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it lie till he finds both fides to be rated 
and coloured alike, .fipt if the fiax be 
not fpread upon the grafs, very even and 
thin^ but lie thick and in lunips, thp in- 
iidc will be green or yellow, and not iti 
any degree equally rated to the out- 
fide, therpfore it will be irrecoverably 
fpoiled^ 

If the flax be not enough rated.by the 
above method, or that you dare not truft 
it on the grafs, fo to be, (for fear of Ihedi* 
ding the feed) then about the firftof 
March, when the feed is off, fpread it on 
the grais again, thin, and even, and ipa- 
nagc it the fame way in gralfing as white 
fl^x ^ alfo obferve the fame tokens for its 
being well grafled. 

I have had i^ax yre]il 4cw-rated, with 
the feed on, by fpreading it after the pul- 
lets^ as above, without any more trouble ; 
fo that it breaked and'fwingled, and in 
Ihort anfwcred well every wayj bat I ne- 
ver knew it done by any one but myfelf ; 
and, indeed, I never ordered any thus but 
Vol. III. L 1 
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one year ; in which, I had twenty-feven 
acres rated in the above manner ; howe- 
ver, it is to be noted, that it was coarfe- 
bunned flax, which made it the eaiieft 
managed thus. , For it is neceffary it 
fliould be fo: and it requires a good look- 
out, left it Ihed the feed, by lying too 
long on the grafs, or getting too much 
flavery under the weather. 

When it is enough rated, take it home 
for working. It muft be brcaked and 
fwingled as other flax. 

The feed of this dew-rate flax is un- 
doubtedly very good, and there is alfo 
lefs trouble attends the flax ; but it is not 
fo good in quality, neither do I think it 
yields fo well. Indeed it is fcarce ever 
done, but in a country that has not the 
conveniency of water. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Dire<9:ions for breaking and fwing- 
ing flax without fire. 

AS I have reminded my reader tx) take 
great care that his tops of flax be 
kept all one way, and the roots even, it 
is to be hoped that my former caution 
may prove fufficieiit ; if not, it will occa- 
fion the more labour to the breaker ; for 
it muft be very even at the roots, before 
it be put in the breakers, or he can never 
make good work. 

Wherefore,' when he begins to break, 
let hin^ take a fticaf, andflackcn the band, 
but not loofe it quite ; then chop the 
root-end on the ground ; this dohe, pull 
all the loofe rubbilh it has gathered from 
it ; then take a little more than he can 
hold in one hand, and again jump it even 
at the root ; take hold as near the iop as 
poflible, fo as to hold it faftj then take 
a Uttle ofthe top ftom under the hand,- 

L 1 2 
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bring it round the flax, and lap it round 
his thumb, by which he may hold it 
fafter than if he had no more than his 
fingers could meet about ; bend it two or 
three times backwards and forwards, £b 
as to make it fupple clofe to the hand ; 
put it into the brakes, keep it thin fpread 
in them^ and as he works it, turn it 
often* 

When the root is breaked, let him 
ftroke it fmooth, and pull the end ; then 
break the top-*end, and the root-end 
agaim 

r 

Being thus breaked, let him begin to 
fwingle, holding it in the nick of the 
fwingle*ftock, with the lefthand, and the 
fwingle<*hand in the right ; let him al- 
ways hit the top of the ftock above the 
nick, and it wuU glance down paft the 
fiick with full force through the flax. 

When the root-end is fwingled once 
over,, hackle the top-end with the foot- 
hackle, to take out the rough tow and 
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fiioves, which are hard to fetch out eSec<» 
tiially with the fwingle-hand alone. 

When the flax b good and rightly wia« 
tercdy it is eafily worked ; three times 
going over with the fwingle-hand will be 
fufficient to clean it from fhoves. 

If it be rightly fwingled by a good 
Workman, it will be quite clear of tow^ 
to all appearance, before it goes into the 
hackle ; fo that it will be eafy to count 
crery harle in it ; and the root will be 
as even as a pound of candles, and look 
as glofly, after the fwingle-hand, as it 
does after the hackle. 

When we fee a parcel of flax drefled 
to this perfedion in Ireland, that will 
fetch, in the rough, from iixty*-eight to 
feventy fhillinga per hundred, we may 
venture to pronounce that the mof): eflen* 
tial part of this noble branch, which 
ought to be the firft introduced, has at 
laft found its way into this kingdom. 
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But the' I have given rules, as abovie, 
for a fwingler, I am certain it is impoffi- 
ble to make a workman without ocular 
demonftration. 

It is true, if a learner had an old work-- 
man to look at two or three days, thefe 
direftions would be of great ufe: to faci- 
litate his iiiftru&ions* 

Whatever you do, beware not to dry- 
any flax with the fire, or even the fun, 
after it gets a fweat in the mow ; for if 
you do, it will certaialy reduce both the 
value and weight, making it light, fufly, 
and brittle. 

I have, often been told by the Irifti, 
that they thought it impoflible to drefs 
flax without fire ; and on the other hand, 
when I have told the Englifli that the 
Irifh dried their flax with fire, they won* 
dered as much, thinking them very igno^ 
rant for fo doing. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Obfervations on flax-feed, of its 
being worn out or tired, and how 
to refrefh it, &c. &€• 

F Lax-feed is a very deceitful grain ; 
for though It may look well to the 
eye, yet it may not b^ worth a penny a 
cart-load, for fowing. Indeed, if it be 
of a good quality, it is not worfe for 
looking well, by being clean and bright, 
&c. ' . ' 

The flax-farmers are as much on their 
honour in fupporting the charader of 
their feed, as that of their horfes ; nay 
more fo ; for it is impolEble for a perfon 
to fell a parcel of feed, at any price, if he 
be not known to be in a good breed (as 
they call it) j and he muft be well known 
to be a man of a good charader, and his 
feed well vouched. 

It is incredible to tell the difference 
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there is in flax-feed ; which I have feen 
proved more than once. An inftance or 
two I beg leaye to mention, yt& 

A farmer of my acquaintance lived a«* 
bout twenty miles from theflax-country, 
and though no farther off, yet he was 
quite a ftranger to the branch ^ but as he 
was a pufliing fcheming man, he made a 
journey over to the moil: famous part in 
all England for flax. He ftaid a few days 
^ong the farmers ; and as he was a fmart 
fenfible man, without doubt returned as 
well inftruded as the nature of fuch a 
journey would admiL 

Upon which he ploughed up twenty 
acres of good old lay-land, and fowed it 
with flax-feed; which he bought at an 
oil-mil, and which, he faid looked very 
well, being large, bright, and clean; it 
grew very vigoroufly till it was about 
fourteen inches long, whereupon it made 
a full flop, began to bloflTom, and never 
got to be half a yard in length. He was 
greatly furprifedatfuch a diijippointment; 
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and, as the land was good, could not un- 
riddle the myftery. 

However, he was not difcouraged be- 
yond hope ; as he remembered that the 
flax-farmers (when he was in the flax 
country) fold thek feed fpir four pounds 
per quarter ; fo that if he made no ufe of 
the flax, the feed, he apprehended, would 
pay him better than any thing he could 
have fowed his land with» 

Upon this prefumption, he took a famr 
pie, and went to fell it at the time of year; 
but not a grain could he difpofe of at any 
price, though the farmers were felling 
one to another, at four pounds a quar*- 
ter. 

He wrote me a pitiful letter, com* 
plaining of the flax- farmers, believing 
they combined againft him, not to buy 
his feed, in order to deter him from fow-^ 
ing any more. 

\ 
Hereupon I advifcd him to employ n 

VolIH. Mm 
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pcrfon to fcU it for him by commifnont 
and recommended a noted flwc*bu jer to 
bim for that purpofe. 

He took my advice, by which means 
he fold his feed at four pounds per quar- 
ter. However, it was a bad job foe all 
fides ; the buyers loft their crop^ and the 
fellers their credit. 



The flax was fo fiiort that it could not 
be wrought ; and as to him who fold the 
feed by commiflion, he has told me fince, 
that his credit was hurt fo much by fel<« 
tins the laid parcel of bad feed, that he 
never could&Ua peck fincc^i in the com- 
mifEon-way* 

This fliews how cautious a farmer 
ought to b^ in the choice of his feed» A-* 
mong many inftances of this fort, I fluJl 
only mention one more, that happencdv 
to myfelf. 

About five years ago, I happened to 
be one buihel ihort io fiqiiJung; about 
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fixty acres I fowed that year, with good 
iced of my own rearing^ The field I 
finiflied in, contained twelve acres, and 
was very good land ; wherefore I 
thought it a pity to let any of the land lie 
idle. 

Hereupon I bought fome feed at a ven- 
ture, which looked well, and grew vigo- 
rous as the reft of the field, till it wa5 
near half a yard long ; and then it made 
a full flop, bloflbraed; feeded, and grew 
no more, though all the reft of the field 
was from % yard to a yard and a quarter 
long. 

A more demonftrable proof I ne- 
ver faw, for it was put into a fack 
wherein the good feed had . been ; and 
as fome grains of the good feed ftucfc 
to the fack and mixed, it was eafy 
to gather every ftalk of flax that grew 
. from the good feed, being above twice 
the length of the bad fpecies. 

Moreover, the branches of the good 

M m 2 
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feed were long, and one afpiring abovd 
another, having a leader above all the 
teft. 

But it is not fo.with the bad fort, of 
vrhich the branches arc all of a height, 
fo that the top will be as even as a clip- 
ped hedge. When flax comes to have 
fuch atbp, and abates fo much in height, 
it is a furefigti that the feed is tired, bad, 
and worn out* 

iPerhaps my reader would be glad to 
know what I mean by feed being tired, 
as alfo how to help tired feed, 8Cc. which 
is as follows, yiz. 

Firft, let ijs confider that it is from 
the hot climates that this feed comes, 
namely, from North America and Riga. 
It is true that the heat in the latter 
only continues about three months ; 
but that is the feafon in which the flax 
grows, during which time it is exceeding 
warm. 
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The heat in America holds much long- 
er ; and it is well known, that a plant or 
yegetable, which produces a fluid fub- 
ftance, will ripen, in fruit and feed, to a 
greater perfefti,on there, than it will in 
our colder climates ; the skin being thin, 
kind nature, as it were, crams her recep- 
tacles full of rich juices fuited to each 
plant. Sec. 

This, in flax-feed, is demonftrably 
proved by the oil-mills, as they find a 
confiderable larger produce of oil from 
foreign new feed, than from feed that has 
been repeatedly fown for many years in 
England, though the latter flialllook 
brighter, larger, and plumper than the 
former. 

The feed therefore certainly degene- 
rates by not producing fo much oil in 
our cold climates, but inftead of oil a thick 
skin, and within it a grofs pulpy fub- 
ftancc J and the longer it is fown here, 
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the more it runs to this harfli unkind 
matter. ^ 

NoW) this oil is the very life and fpirit 
of the flas: ; therefore) as this abates in 
quantity, the flax abates in its length and 
value. 

Without doubt wereapareel of iced 
that is quite run tired in England^ token 
to thofe hot countries, and fown, it would 
in time regain its former good quality. 

But let not my brother-farmers bede* 

terredfrom faying feed in thefe colder 

climates, under fear of its degenerating ; 

for be alTured it may be ibwn four or five 

years before the degeneracy can be per« 

ceived, and then but in a fmall degree ^ 

fo that it will laft fifteen or twenty years 

before it need be changed ; but I only 

mention thcfe particulars, in order to lead 

the flax-grower thoroughly into this 
branch. 

The farmers in England haye a way 
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of refting their feed (as they c»U it), 
which is donoby barrelling it; «p> letting 
it ftand a yctai or two vriUiout fowing ; 
the longer it ftands the better, Thb 
was difcovefed by chance. 

A farmer happened to fpare fome feed 
after fowing ^ he let it ftand two years ; 
and, when lie came to fow it at the end 
of that term among fome feed of the iarae 
fort, but which had been kept ibwing 
each year, it topped it in length ei^t 
inches. This accidental experiment has 
broi^ht on a general j^aftke, aa it is 
found to refrefli the feed in a fuiprifing 
mannen 

There is no accounting for this amend- 
ment, otherwife than by fuppofing that 
the pulp and skin meliorates by the evan 
poriation of the watery particles, and by 
the cruder parts behig giellowed and melt- 
ed down (as it were) into the body of 
the oil. 

Thu^ any fort of feed of an oily nature^ 
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fuch as rape, muftard, or cale*leed, ^vitl 
produce the more oil, the older it is ; and 
it is oil (as I fai^ before) which is the ve- 
ry cffence of flax. 

A farther caution is neceflary, that 
your feed be clear from button-feed, 
which is a very pernicious weed, and a 
great enemy to flax j for where this gets 
footing, the flax-feed muft be condemned 
for oil, be it of ever £0 good a quality, fo 
fatal is this weed to it. ' 

The feed of this weed is white and ve- 
ry fmall, not fo large as the fmalleft grain 
of muftard-feed v but there are as many 
joined together in a bunch as make a 
head about the fize and likenefs of a 
waiftcoat-button, from whence it takes 
its name of button-feed. 

It grows on a fnitll ftalk, which twifts 

round the flax, as ivy about a tree ; fo 

that there is no getting quit of it either 

by weeding or iwingling, as it will not 

' part the flax along with the ihove ; and 
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the increafcis fo very great, that if there 
be only a few ftalks in an acre of flax this 
year, the next it may deftroy the whole 

crop. 

♦ 

There is another .bad feed which is by 
fome called wild-willow, and by others 
corn-bind ; this is not much unlike hemp- 
feed, only not quite fo large; it alfo 
twifts round the' flax as ivy round a tree, 
which makes it impoifible to be weeded 
out : however, as the feed fs large, it will 
Hay in a fie ve that will let flax feed through, 
by which means it may be kept clear with 
jcare ; and though it is not fo multiplying 
a feed as button leed, yet it is a great e- 
nemy to flax, and' ought to be guarded 
againfl:. 

There are feveralforts of flax-feed which 
might be explained, were it worth while 
to go to the nicety of matters : but as I 
have no intention to fwell this work with 
matters of fpeculation, or with any thing 
that is not of immediate confequ^nce to 
the farmers, I fliall only mention two 
Vol. hi. N n 
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principal feeds from whence we derire 
cur growth, naihely, that of America, and 
that of Riga« 

The foriiiet is a bright bay feed,' and 
produces a fine fmall flax \ but the Riga 
is moftly a dark bay, broad, flat feed ; it 
produces a grofs tall flax, which I am apt 
to think is moft fuitable for this degene- 
rating clitaate, for it is eafily cured and 
made finer by (owing it fome what thicker 
on the ground. 

I got th^ beft breed of feed I ever bad 
from Memel and Riga. This Riga feed 
ivill lafl longer good than American feed, 
in England pr Ireland ; but it is not fo 
beautiful to the eye, neithet is it of fo 
high a price in Dublin as American 
feed. 

Thclfe is a fort of feed which comes 
from France, and when fown here produ- 
ces a fine flax, hut fo puny, ihort, and 
fmaU, that it is fcarce worth reaping, t 
once fowed fome (by way of trials but 
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loftiny crop. I have alfo fcen* others 
fuiFcr by it, therefore would have mf 
reader to guard agalnil it; 

CHAP. XXII, 

/ 

t 

Dire^ions how to make French 
iieyes^ and their vtfy. 

FRench fieves, fo called, as they <ram9 
from Fifench Flatidiers. The rim 13 
''abcxit three feet diameter, and three inches 
deep ; the bottom is made of parchn^ent; 
two ^re made txCt of^ and called a fet ; on$ 
of them goes undei^ the name of riddlp^ 
and the other of fieye. 

N 

The f^iddle is punched with a' hole, 
. tliiis □ ; it lets through thp fl:ax-4eed be^ 
ing flkty snid^any round or fcj^re feed$ 
fiay in th& riddje. 

IThd fid^tf is lynched with ^ round hol^, 
thus O, yffiHiCitk kt» tluto' the im0 roqq^ 

N n 2 
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feeds, fuch as rape, muftard, fcetlocfc, or 
button feed, but the flax-feed flays in 
the fi^vc. Theie holes muft be punched 
to an exad fize, or they are ufelefs. 

There is a particular art in drefling 
with thefe fie ves, which I fliall fpare my- 
felf the trouble of explaining, as it is im- 
poflible to be executed without feeing it 
put in pradice; and even then it is not 
ealily learned. 

There is ijot above fix pair of thejfe 
fieves in England, and about as many- 
men who are capable of drefling with 
jthem. It is a calling of itfelf; and, at 
the timeof fowing, they are very bufily 
employed. A farmer pays about two 
fliillings per quarter to have his feed 
drefled in th^m. None requires to be 
dreflfcd in this manner, fave fuch as have 
run to weeds ; and, in this cafe, thoueh 
it is difiicult to get the right knack of 
drefling or turning the fieves, yet the 
ftirring of them any way will clear a 
great deal of dirt and feeds out. 
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* 

V 

The expencc of a fet of thefc ficvcs, at 
a moderate computation, is three pounds; 
and one fet, and two men will clean all 
the flax-feed for ten or fifteen miles round 
in a flax-country. 

CHAP. XXIIL 
On winter-flax. 

WE may truly call that winter-flax 
which is fown in autumn, to fiand 
the winter, it being about five, months 
longer in the ground than the com- 
mon* 

In my travels thro' Ireland, I have met 
with feveral perfons that told me they 
had made trial of this method ; andfome 
Ipeak in favour of it, but there are many 
more who condemn it. 



I was often asked the reafon why I 
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took no notice of it in my firft edition ? 
My afliwet was^ that I thoagkt it of no 
titOicy to tbe public, as I had tried it long 
tgoy and Ibufnd it dM not anfvrer ^ there-* 
fore I omitted taking any notice of it 
for that reafon. The partkul^s of the 
trials I made are as follow, viz. Obferv- 
ing where the flax-feed had been ateciden* 
tally fcattered in autumn, and that it 
grew, or kept green all winter j I con- 
cluded that this method might be im- 
proved upon; therefore' t tiras determined 
to be convinced by a fair trial ; and for 
fkat reafbft, in Odobey 17^9, fc^wed one 
dare, try the m^ld of a twdi«-kre field, 
tiSed weft, and managed it in every other 
degipee as* it ought to bel 

About the middle of March following, 
I ibwed the remaiAdter ef the laid field 
wifh the fante fort 6f feed. Thefwititef* 
fhbt got to be about hyi inohes lorrg be- 
fore the feverity of tHe witt€e# cditod on j 
after which it grew ti€> mbft^ bat, hoA 
the firft froft, changed its healthy dark 
green ta that of a fiekty p«k gMW), and 



at fpringmyer r^giined iti former healthy 
complexion. . 

After the fpring^flax came up tq be 
about five inches long, I iet fticks, as 
marks to both forts. 

-The rpHpg*flax grew above one inch 
in twenty-four bours ; but the winter- 
flax grew half an inch only* 

The winter-flw wis ready to pull three 
weeks before the fpring*flax; and at pull- 
ing was fcarcely thirty inches long : the 
fpring^flax was about a yard and {even 
inches, fo that it was longer than the 
former -by thirteen inches or thereabouts* 
The winter^flax branched or fpread great- 
ly into top, fo confequently produced 
more feed \ which indeed, by the by, is 
no recommendation. 

The year following I made apother 
fmall trial, which was attended with 
much the lame eonfequences \ therefore 
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I was thoroughly convinced that winter-* 
flax is not an advantageous crop. 

The failure in winter-flax may be ac- 
counted for in the following few word^, 
viz. 

It is to be confidered, that flax, in its 
nature, i^ trufting to one leader, the top 
of which is exceeding tender, infomuch 
that if any thing wound it ever fo little, 
it will grow no more, but ftrike or fpread 
out into fide-branches, which is of no 
other ufe than to bear the feed, being of 
a poor towey quality, therefore comes off 
in drefling as fuch* 

If a fly, or what is commonly called a 
flax-fly, happen to bite or wound the 
leader, or top of a ftalfc of flax, when, at 
five or fix inches long, it ftagnates its 
growth, and makes it ftiort, coarfe, and 
fl:unty, much ref^mbling a young fir-tree 
that has lofl: its leader. I found the 
iroft had pinched the tender leader of 
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my winter-flax, which made it liable to 
the faid ill corifequences. 

Another thing is, that flax-land muft 
be harrowed very fine, at the time of fow- 
ing J therefore much wet weather in win- 
ter makes it cement, or bake together, 
which helps to bjind thefiax in the ground, 
and retard its growth. Any land is cer- 
tainly better and fitter for a ciopy that, 
after afevcrc winter, is opened, broke up, 
or pulverized in fpfing, as itfwectqns, and 
proves of great utility thereto. 

CH A p. XXXV. 
On flax among potatoes. 

IF flax-feed be fown among potatoes fet 
with the pltpsi^, (as diredcd in this 
tjreatife) there is ii^o dpubt hut it will an- 
fwcr very well, as the potktoes are fee 
thin and in drills, having about eighteen 
inches between each drill, and about ten 
Vol. III. O o 
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inches between each potatoe ; by this the 
tops of the potatoes and the flax do not 
incommode or croud ejich other, having 
room enough for each to flourifii. 

The potatoes £bt thus, will fpread un- 
der ground, and produce a far better crop 
than when planted thick, as the tops, by 
this warm (ituation, draw one another up 
weak and tender ; and nature being Ho 
profpie in throwing her bounty upwards 
to fupport fo much ufelefs top, robs her* 
felf of the falts flie ought to referve to 
enlarge the potatoes. 

In the year 1 765, If eccivcd the higheft 
premium in Ireland, for faring the moft 
and beft flax^feed among potatoes. I fa- 
yed forty-eight pecks of good feed ; only 
the land was fubjed to weeds, and had 
little pains bellowed to .dean it, or I 
might have had as mtK^ more; the 
potatoes were very good alia I fet 
them with the plough as direded in this 
treatife* 
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As fboa as the potatoes were planted, 
I fowcd the feed the broadcaft way, at the 
rate of eight quarts to the acre ; and, in 
order to try experiments, I raked and 
rolled fomc; but the moft part of it I 
did nothing to after fowing, but left it 
uncovered, which proved the beft crop ^ 
and though it may fcem odd to my rea- 
der, yet it may be eafily accounted for. 

It is to be obferved, that flaxH^d be- 
ing of an oily nature, is of a great attrac- 
tion, inlbmuch, that if a field be fown, 
and not covered by harrowing or others 
wife, the fecond day after fowing, it will 
be impoifible to find a fingle grain, par?- 
ticularly, if there fall in the mean time 
either dew or rain, or if it be fown in 
green mold« Each grain gathers the fine 
particles of earth about it, being candied 
(as it were with mold, and much refcm- 
bles a comfit ; fo that after the fecond 
day (as I obfervcd) one lofes it infcnfibly, 
and fees no more of it till it rifes at the 
top of the plant, which will be in about 

O o a 
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I 

fiyc days after it is fown. The firft timd 
I found this out, I was greatly alarmed, 
us follows, viz. 

In lysii 1 ^^^ ^ ^"8^ ^^^^ ready to 
fow on a Saturday, and having a call from 
home, I fent a man to low the field, and 
ordered it to be harrowed once in a place 
when fown. At my coming home I was 
told the field was fown, but about an a- 
cre of it left uncovered. On Monday I 
fcnt tofinilh the field, but thdfervant re- 
'turned in a great hurry, telling me that 
.the birds had picked up all the feed ; up- 
on this, las well as the reft of the family, 
ind fome of my neighbours, went to 
fee if it was neceflary to fow it over a- 
gain. 

Wc fought a confidetable time, and 
could not find a fingle grain j therefore 
had concluded to fow it over again : but, 
by chance, I found a grain by rubbing 
the mold between my fingers; this learn- 
ed me how to fcek for it, after which I 
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foond fcVera4 grains candied with a coat of 
mold, and very flimyv 

• 

Ifi order to fee the refalt of this, I left 
It as it was, without harrowing, and I 
never had a finer crop; I believe every 
grain grew, and all ftarted (as it were) 
fairly together, and not one grain buried 
deeper than jinother ;. which Js not the 
cafe when harrowed ; for when it hap- 
pens: thit the feed falls tp the bottom of 
a drill or fcam, made by the pins, (which 
may be the cafe with more than half of 
the feed) it will be covered, perhaps two 
inches or more deep, therefore longer in 
coming up, through fo much mold, by 
feveral days, than that which lies 6a' the 
furface ; therefore it may be jufUy called 
a fecond growth, and a fcitbnd growth in 
any ctop is bad, but worfc in flax than 
any other; as , th6fe : plarits which firft 
come up^iare generally the ftrongeft, and 
maintain their vigour, by being mbce 
open andexpofed to freftiair: but the 
fecoiid or undergrowth is partly debarred 
from this advantage, being fliaded or kept 
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under by their overbearing, predominant 
enemies, therefore rendered fmall and 
fiekly. I have proved this fo often, that 
I believe I fliall never cover a grain of 
flax^feed more. 

Thofe that xifcnld tzik flax-feed among 
trenched potatoes with fuccels, muil: ad-^ 
here to ttkc foflowing rules, viz. 

Fifft* Never £bw flax*feedl on land that 
k fubjeft to red-^worms. 

Second. Do not plant your potatoes 
nearer than a foot of each other. 

Third. Never dig your trenches deep 
to throw up bad mold, but make them 
wide and (hallow, except the under-ftran 
turn be of a good Idam, or black rich 
hafle earth ; but if the under-^ftratum be 
of a fox«-fand, a red or blue clay, or of 
a hungry brown, or red, cankered, poi- 
ibnous earth, (commonly in England 
called ramill) a man may as well throw 
his feed into the fea as on fiich land^ and 
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I^licye three^fouiths of Ireland is fub- 
jed to fuch a bottom. Indeed the lands 
of Ireland are very changeable ; it is not 
utKommon to fee two or three different 
forts in one field. 

On my travels through Ireland, I met 
vrith feveral complaints, that flax mifled 
which had been fown ampngft potatoes, 
and have often been flicwn the ground, 
which was always attended with confe- 
quences as above; therefore it behoves 
every perfon to confider the land he has to 
work in^ or he can never be fuccefsful in 
Ins enterprifes ; but whether the land be 
good or bad, or whether he means tofow 
flax among his potatoes or not, it is a 
great miftake to fst his potatpes thick;, as 
by that the land is fpent by fupporting 
the luxuriant tops j whereas, if they 
ftood thin, there would be a free circula- 
tion for air, and the potatoes would 
fpread the more finder ground. This is^ 
evident, even to a weak underilanding« 
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A Table of expence and profit of 
an acre of white flax, raiied in 
the Engliih method, as dire^ed 
in Chap. XV. 

One Engliih acre of flax at 5 4 yards to 
the perch, will produce jj ftone, at 
8 s. per ftone - JT. ai o o 

The expence of faid acre is as follows : 

V 

To ploughing, harrowing, and 

fowing - - o p o 

To two buihels of flaxrfccd, at 

los. perbuihel - i o o^ 

To rolling {aid acre - 00^ 

To pulling - - ^^ .. o . 5 o 

* • • • • 

Todrawing to the water, at a rea- , 

fonable difiance, and fodding 030 

To treading in the pit - 00 $ 

To taking it out, and fpreading 

. on the grafs . - - 036 

To turning it on the grafs 006 

To gathering up and drawing 

home - - - o 3 tf 

c ^ 5 ^ 
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Brought over a 5 (J 

To breaking and fwingling 55 

fione, at is. ad. per ftone 34 a 
To land-rent, fiippofe in or a- 

bout the centre of England 15 



4*1 



Total expencc 64^ 
Cleat profit ;^ ij tj 4 

Thejprofit and eaqieiioeoQ aa icre 
oT flax, railed ai direfifced in 
Chap. XVIL 

To 50 ftone of flax at 7a. 6d. 

per ftone •• - 18 fj 6 

To 14 bulhels of feed, at 10 8« 

perbufhel « ^ ^ d p 



•«■«« 



Bipence tttending faid acre if ordered as 
direded in fald Chapter. 

t 

To ploi^ni, iMttmivitig, and 

{owing - - 0^0 

To a. bufliels of feed, at to a. 

petbuihel * 100 

N ^ i ^ o 

^4)L Ht ? ^ 
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Brought over - i p o 

To rolling - -.006 

To pulling . - - 050 

To ftacking and turn-ftacking 010 
Todra\vinghome,fuppofeamilc o 2 o 
To rippling - o 10 o 

To thr'efliing or Ihelling the 

feed at a mill, and winnowing 030 
To drawing the flax to the pit, 

fup'pofe a-mile^ and fodding. o 4.^0 
.To treading in tlje pit j 1 b o 6 
To taking out of the pity and 

Ipreading - 040 

To turning it on the grkfi 006 

To gathering up and leading 

home - - ' - 6 « 4 6 

To breaking and fcutching 50 • i 

ftone, at I s. 4 d. per ftone 3 6 S 
To rent for land - o 1 5 o 

Total expense 752 

. .^eat profit ,C ; 1 8 gt iq 



.' • 









• • ^ f 
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The expenceand profit ariiing from 
an acre of ilax-leed, managed as 
dire<3:ed in Chap. XVIII. 

To 45 ftone of flax, at 6 s. per 

ftone - - 13 10 6 

To 15 buftiels of flax-feed, at 

los. per bulhel - - 7 10 o 

■ 

I 

Expence attending faid acre of flax. 

To ploughing, harrowing, and 

fowing - - o p ' o 

To 1 buihels of feed, at' 10 s. 

per bufliel - 100 

To rolling - - -006 
To pulling - - 0.50 

To turning when fpread on the 

flax-ftubble - - 006 

To gathering, bringing' and 

drawing home - - 040 
To beating out ijbuflielsof feed 050 
To drawing to the water; fup- 

pofe a mile - - o a o 

£260 

P p a 
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Brought over - - a (T o 

To turtung it in the pit o i o 

To tiking it out and rickling o a o 

To binding and drawing home c 3 o 
To breaking and fwingling 45 

flone, at 1 8. 4 d. per ftone 30 o 

To land-rent - - o i j o 

Total expcnce 
Total produce 




Clear profit £ 14 13 o 

The expence and profit of one aoe 
of flazy railed by the method 
kid down ia Chap XIX. 

To 40 ftone of flaX) at 6%. per 

ftone • - xa o e 

To I J bujhels of flax-feed, at 

10 & per bu&el « 7 10 o 

Total produce. £ ij) 10 o 

Expence attending the faid acre of flax. 

To ploughing, liarrowing, and 
^ lowing «• • 050 



f 
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Brought over - 0^0 

To rolling - • 00^ 

To two biiihels of feed at 10 s. 

perbufliel • -toe 

To pulling - r o j o 

To turning when oa the flax* . 
fiubUe - - 00^ 

To gathering, binding, and lead- 
ingbome - - 040 

To beating out, and winnowing 050 

To leading and fpreading it on 
the grafs - o a o 

To gathering, binding^and lead* 
ing home - - q 4 6 

To breaking aodfwingling with- 
out fire, the 4ofione, atis. 
4d. per ftone a 13 4 

To land-rent - - o i j o 

Total expenoe 5 ip 4 
Total produce tp 10 o 

Keatprofit £ 13 10 E 



I • 
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« 

CHAP. XXV. 

» 
« 

Kemarks on the foregoing tables. 

IHavc been very cxaft in calculating 
the foregoing tables; therefore my. 
reader may rely on what I have fet forth, 
as t cannot be miftaken, knowing every 
part of it fo well \ it is nothing to me to 
calculate, or eftimate tables of this fort, 
in ^ny part of the two kingdoms, as I 
have h-ad fo many repeated trials, and am 
fo Well acqua^inted with the value of land> 
labour, and commodities, in almoft every 
part therein. 

I have fixed the tables, fuppofing the 
flax to be all of an equal goodnefs, as it 
would be impoffible for me to eftimate 
for different crops (a farmer may chance 
to have) without feeing them : but he 
feeing the tables and different methods of 
management, muft be the beft judge, 
which management or table will anfwer 
beft for the crop he fees himfclf poffelTed 
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of. But in order to alSft him as far as I 
am able by a theoretical leflbn, let him , 
obferve the following rules, ^ , 

Firft. If your flax.be very long and 
fine, and either does, or is likely jto lodge 
if rain comp ; if your markets or fittuatiou 
bje fuch, ,as to have ? call for fine •flax^ 
then pull it for white flaxj and follow fhc 
diredion for chap. XIV.* » - 






Second. If your crop be a ftout fair- 
ftanding onc^;and a degree tco^rfertiian 
the above J * if your feed be of ja gpod 
kind, fo that, yoij woulcj be glad. to fave 
It, and thaty9u have plenty of labourers 
to attend; at ;the rippling of it, which in- 
deed is a jgtc^t clog upon thi^ fort of flax, 
at this bufy fcafon of the ye^r 5 . if your 
ljtuation,-manufadories, or markets, be 
fuch as have a call for this fecond-ratc 
flax, then manage, this crop as direded in 

chfip. xy I. 

. 'JThird. If your flax be thin or fliort, or 
inclined to alarge bufhy top, which will 
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I 

produce a great deal of feed (the* indeed 
this feed fhould be fold for oil, as it is 
not good in nature) : if you be (carce of 
hands at thisixify time of the year ; alio 
if you be fcarce, or would not be at the la« 
bour of making pits, but have drains 
(which if not, running water will do very 
well to f wim this flax in) ; if yoor fitua^ 
idon, manufadories be fuch as to have a 
call for this third«*rate flax, then manage 
it aa direfted in chap. XVIL 

Foorth. Ifyourcropofflaxbetiiick, 
or coarfe fialked (commonly in Bngland 
called round or coarfe bunned) \ if yout 
fituatfon be diffamt from water;, alio if 
your fituation for manufadory or mar^ 
kcts be fuch as to have a call for coatfc 
fiix, (b that jour regard be more jR>r the 
feed than flax, then manage it as in ditp. 
XVIIL 

My reader may hare one eye tipOD hn 
crop) and the other upon the foregoing 
hmtt, therefore may cifily deCqmipe^ 
tdiich to purfiie. ' 
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But though it is no more than nfcef* 
fary to vcrfe my reader in every method, 
yet the fourteenth and feventecnth chap^r 
ters arc what I would chiefly recom- 
ioend, being the noft profitable, and 
leaA fubjeft fib loafiparmgeSy badnefs of 
weather, dr hurry of other buiine&, <5Cc^ 
as alio the lands aod mamifadorics of 
Ireland are £>* circumftanced, as not to 
fail anfweriojg for one, if not for both of 
thefe crops, almoft to every farmer j as 
there ia, in otoft parts of Ireland, a call 
&r both coaric and fine flax, and thcffi 
arc few fields but what have two or more 
forts of ibil or earth in thefii ; perhaps 
one fide of a fidd may be in a bottom^ 
which is generally the deepeft and ricbe^ 
foil, therefore will produce a finer and 
kmngsi flax, which is moft apt to lodge. 

The hifty part of the field may be gra- 
velly or fandy, which will produce a 
Shorter flax; fo between the two, the far- 
mer may fuit himfelf with both forts of 
[ flax and feed too, which will divide his 

Vol. III. Q^q 
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crop, fb as to be managed in two feafons, 
and will prevent hurry, fo that he may 
get eafier through it. 

Obferve, that coarfe or thick ftalked 
flax, will take a Ihorter time in watering 
or grailing than fine fmall ftalked, there*- 
fore ought to be watered in fcparate pits : 
the former is generally thinner skinned ^ 
therefore not fo good as the latter fmaller 
fort. 

Flax will not bear to be fown thin 
for the above reafon, except regard be 
had to feed alone. Three bufliels of 
found feed is the true complement for an 
Irilh acre, at feven yards to the perch, 
and 1 60 perches to the acre. 

By the fame rule, two bufliels are fufi» 
ficient for an Englifli acre, at five yards 
and an half to the perch j the propor- 
tion is near alike. 
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CHAP. xxvr. 

Dired^ions for iqwing and managing 
hemp and the feed in perfedion. 

THE feafon for fowing hemp is from* 
the firft of April to the middle of 
May, It requires a deep, rich foil ; if 
fummer-fallow the better ; though ftub- 
bles will do, provided they be fine, and 
well tilled by a winter-fallow, and 
well manured They muft be ploughed 
early in autumn, and twice more in fpring 
before fowing. After the laft plough- 
ing, fow the feed; and if the land be 
cloddy or rough, pulverize it alternately 
with the harrow and roller. 



Contrive to fow the moft weedy ground 
you have with hemp-feed, as it will moft 
cflfeftually kill the weeds, and bring the 
ground into a good tilth for any fort of 
of crop that may follow it ; but wheat is 
moft commonly ufed, and has been found 
moft fuccefsful. 
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There are two forts of h^mp that grow 
promifcuouily thro^ one another, namely, 
the fammer and winter hemp, ochei wKe 
caHcd male and female : the male or wia- 
ter hemp bears the feed j the female or 
fummer hemp bears none, and is ripe fof 
pulling at leaft two months before the 
feed or male hemp* 

About the latter end of July, the fe* 
tnnle hemp will be ready to pull, as will 
be evident from its turning a pak yel^ 
low, and the leaves withering and falling 
off; when at the fame time the feed-hemp 
will be in its full vigour of growing, and 
the feed fcarcely formed. 

The female hemp being thus ready for 
|>uUing, go alCMTig the furrows and pick it 
out from the male ; but, if you happen 
to break any ilalks of the feed or male 
hemp, pull them up along with the fe^ 
male, as alfo any fball foed-hemp that 
may happen to be in the fbnows, £Cc# 



■f 
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After pullibg^ticit in middlingflieaveSy 
tfith a band at each end ^ and for water* 
ing it, dbferve the fame diredions as for 
VfhittAsiX. 

Rate and grafs it alfo the fame way, 
obferving the fame tokens in evtry cafe* 

Some Vfill fave no feed, but pull ali 
together, as female or dimmer hcttip; this 
is the Icaft trouble, but not the moft pro- 
fit, parcicukrly if the hemp be a grofs, 
ftrong crc^ ; b^t indeed, if it be a fmall 
Ihort crop, it may anfwer as well ; for, 
when it is rightly managed in the white 
br female manner, it will fetch from four 
and jix pence to five and fix pence per 
ftonej which is about two ihillings a 
ftone more than feed or peeled hemp will 
gpive. 

It muft be t>reaked and fwingled di« 
te£tly as flax, and without fire. 
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As to the fccd*hcmp, let it ftand lintil 
the feed be ripe, which is generally about 
the latter end of September ; thca pull 
it, and tie it up with one band near the 
tpp, and fet it up to dry. 

When ready for threfliing, make an 
even place for a threftiing-floor in the 
field, and ' fpread a winnow-lbect,. on 
which itmuft be thrcftied. 

When threlhed, tie it i^ Mrith two 
bands and water it ^ fink it with fods as 
white flax. 

When enough rated, take it out of the 
water, fet it up to dry, as direded for 
bunch*rate flax. 



Being thus fet up, it wdll foon be dry 
to take home for peeling. This peeling 
is good winter-work for women and chil- 
dren ; if it be large hemp, it will be got 
peeled for two pence afl:one,butif fmall, 
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It will coft twopence halfpenny. At 
times I have paid three pence, but that 
was in a country where the people . were 
ftrangers to fuch work. A child of ten 
^r twelve years old, if aifitive, willpe^l 
two ftone a day, and the ftalks are good 
firing for them, as it is generally peeled 

at their own abodes. 

I - . ■ 

The hemp-feed is winnowed as other 
grain ; but it is often deceitful, as a great 
deal of it will be hollow within, and have 
nq kernel, though it will look near as 
well to the eye as the beft ; therefore the 
buyer ought to infpeft nicely into it, and 
try its weight, which is the fafeft way 
to buy it by, though indeed not a com- 
mon one. 

An acre of hemp well managed, as a« 
bove, will clear at i moderate computa- 
tion, about twelve pounds fterling over 
and above all other charges. And there 
are very few farmers in England or Ire- 
hndy but what have fome land jfitfor 
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ehis cpop, iiich as old gtrdimi, cor knd that 
is run to wecds^&c. provided (as I obfcr- 
ired) it be well tiUcd and mtnurod ; b^t 
the weeds will be apt to grow the &fter 
fcr the maoore, if not efieduaUy killed 
by fummer and vrinter faflow. 



)BC» 
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CHAP, xxvir. 

A monthly kalendar, or memoran- 
dam of wbrks to be done as they 
come in feafbn round the year. ^ 

JANUARY. 

IN the beginning of this month, plough 
the fallows that miifed ploughing in 
autumn. 

iPteugh for beans and peafe ; take the 
ridges up to lie dry; towards the latter 
end of the month, fow them if the wea- 
ther permits. 

Until this time, eat the clover with 
iheep, or light cattle, fo as not to tread 
it J but know it muft be laid up to get a 
head againft fpring, for early lambs, SCc. 
or meadow. 

Flood your marfliy low land, or any 
other whereon you can turn water. In 
order to this, take in the water out of any 
river or drain, at the higheft part of the 
field ; convey it fir ft along the head of 
faid field by afmallfurface grip, or drain, 
Vol. hi. R r 
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about a foot wide and the fame deep ; at 
about every ten yards diftance, cut with a 
plough, a furrow lloping-wife of the hill; 
fo that when the furrows are full, the wa- 
ter will flow over at the loweft fide ; 
this is eafily done, as there are few fields 
but what one fide is higher than another. 

If the weather be frofty, carry out 
dung; leave it in heaps, ready for fprcad- 
ing when the froft is gone. 

Lop, top, and plant foreft-trees of all 
forts, plant quickfets, and make and re- 
pair your ditches, clear your watcr-icour* 

Kill and fave bacon, hang.beef, and 
hams. 

At this time, and from MicBaelmas, is 
a good time to repair quickfct hedges, by 
laying the thorns down in gaps, or open 
places where the fence is thin at the bot^ 
tom ; nick the thorns two thirds of the 
way through, in order to mafct them 
bend and lieeafy, by which they will be 
furer to grow than if they %¥ere bent 
without nicking, which would bruife and 
wojnd the wood, and prevent the fap 
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from rifing paft the bruifed place; whereas, 
if it was cut as thin as half a crown, pro- 
vided the uncut wood bent eafy, without 
bruifing, the fap^ would circulate through 
the narriDW uncut place to the branch, 
which would flourifh and fpread along 
the bottom of the hedge,and make a good 
fence. 

This in England is called fplafhing. 
The labourers in Yorfclhire and [Lincoln-^ 
fllire are very expert at it ; if the hedge 
be ever fo ragged and thin, provided the 
tops will meet, they will make a good 
fence, which the year after will almoft 
turn a hare, when the young fibres fhoot 
out. 

But this piece of dexterity is not uni- 
verfalin Enghnd ; and in Ireland I never 
faw any of it; though few people in the 
. world go to greater expence in planting 
quicks, and making ditches, 8Cc. than the 
Iriib. 

Continue" to break- and fwingle hemp 
and flsix. 

This is the beft time to threlh out 
barley, as it is wanted for malting ; 

R r 2 
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and the ftravv, which is not quite fo 
good as cat-ftraw, will cat beft in hard 
weather. 

« 

Early lambs are now dropping; turn 
the ewes t6' turnips, if you have any, 
which will fatten the lambs quickly ; but 
if the weather be wet, and the ground 
foft, it will be too cold for the kmbs; in 
this cafe, pull the turnips, and take them 
to the ewes on grafs-land, but have no 
regard in this cafe for weathers, as they 
will feed better on the ground where the 
turnips are faft at the root, which keeps' 
them frefli and juicy, and from rolling 
about in the dirt as they fqoop them. 

Remember to throw roach-lime into 
the hole of the little-houfe, to prevent it 
from fmelling, and to dry the dung fo 
as to make it fpread when laid on the 

land. 

Remember to fend men to pick up the 
Ihells or bottoms of the turnips, that they 
be clean eaten up, before you make a 
frcfti break. 

Remember your bees, and if weak, 
feed them \yith cakes made of malt-flour, 
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mixed up with fwcet wort, or a cake 
made of rye-meial, mixed with treacle- 
water,, or give them brown fugar. Alfo 
turn up the hive, and fprinkle it well 
with fweet wort, or treacle-waten ' 
Pl-^ugh your barley- fallow for the fe^ 
, cond time, as I fuppofe it was ploughed 
in autumn to turn the ftubble. under. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, fow vetches, whe- 
ther for feed, fodder, or feeding on the 
ground ; but if for feeding on the ground 
they would have been better fown in the 
latter end of the fummer, as direfted un- 
der ^hat head. 

Houfe your weanling calves and foals, 
if not done fooner. 

Drefs your meadows. 

Cut and fpread ant-hills, by which the 
jants being expofed at this fevere feafon 
will be deftroyed. 

- Look afi^er your pigeons, feed them, 
^nd fpread afhcs on the pigeon-houfe 
floor, to keep the dung from caking. 
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FEBRUARY.- 

SOW beans and peafe, which ought to 
be done, if the weather permit, be- 
fore oat-feed time. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if the weather be open, fow oats.- 

The rye that miffed fowingin autumn, 
muft be fown at the beginning of the 
month. 

Plough your barley-fallow, if not done 
laft month. Tranfplant rape-ftalks. 

Continue to fplafh quickfet-hedges. 

Lay up your meadows, clean them 
from all fticfcs, ftones, and rubbifti, that 
may be obftructive to the fyth. 

Spread and break horfe and cow dung, 
ant-hills and mole-hilk, whrch are done 
in a cheap eafy manncf with a molding- 
fledge. 

Look over your wheat-land, left any 
water fland by the ffoppage of fods or 
ftones falling into, the furrows and grips. 

Set oilers, poplars, willows, and other 
aquatics ; lop trees, plant quicks, open 
half the paffage of your bees, grip and 
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drain the wet lands, look that no water 
ftand on your crop. 

Your forward fat lambs will now be- 
gin to be ready for the market; dQ not : 
keep them too long, for what they gain 
in fize they lofc in price, as the markets 
drop when the fcafon advances; befides, 
if they are ofFtarly, the ewes may be fed 
on clover, and be ready for market early 
alfo. 

Set potatoes, to come in early. 

Lay them firft, and cover them well 
with long horfe-dung, to prefer ve them 
from the froft. 

Continue to break and fvvingle hemp 
and flax, and peel winter-hemp. 

Begin to beat the feed out of the flax 
and hemp. 

The dew-rate flax mufhnow be fpread 
on the grafs ; the fnow, froft, and rain, ' 
rates it well. 

Remember to feed your bees, turn the 
hive up, and fprinkle the combs with 
fweet wort. 

Continue to fpread foot on your wheat 



I 
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to kill the red worms," at the rate of five 
barrels to the Irilh acre. 

This is a good time to lay any fort of 
fliort dung on your wheat-land, fuch as 
afhes, pigeon, rabbit, and hen dung ; 
but do not lay lime on without mixing 
as direfted, left it, burn the blades of the 
wheat* 

You muft not defer brewing your 
keeping ftr.dng beer any longer. 

In the firft week, or firft fine open 
weather in this month, finifti ploughing 
for the laft time, your winter-fallow or 
ground intended to, receive the wheat- 
plants which were fown in autumn, and 
get them tranfplanted as quick as pofliblc 
in the frefti mold, that they may keep 
aforehand with the weeds, in order tb 
fupprefs them. 

About the latter end of this month, is 
the time to fow your fpying-wheat. .Land 
that through over much wet or hurry of 
bufinefs, miffed fowing in autumn, will 
anfwer very well for fummer-wheat, and 
I have feen as good a crop from fpr ing- 
fowing, as that which flood all winter j 
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ho\(fcytt none but the right early kind 
will ripen in time. 

MARCH. 

THIS is a very bufy month with the 
farmers ; and it behoves every one 
to beftir himfelf, to get the proper crops 
into the ground in due feafon. 

Plough for and fow oats* if clover be to 
be fown among them. 

When the oats arc harrowed well, 
fow the clover-feed, and bulh-harrow it ; 
but I take it to be the beft way to defer 
fowing it till the oats are come up, then 
fow the feed and roll it in. 

If the feafon bq good (but not elfe) fow 
barley. 

Sow muftard-feed; the ground, if 
ftubble, muft have two ploughings, but 
it will grow with great fuccefs on lay- 
land if good, with once ploughing ; har- 
row it well before fowing, and after fow- 
ing roll it. 

Lay up, drefs, and roll your meaijows. 

Spread ant-hills. 

Lop and top trees. 

vot. III. s r 
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Plant quicfcfcts. Plant ofiers, willows, 
and other aquatics. 

The fat Ihccp muft now be kept draw- 
ing off the turnips, as they now begin to 
grow near an end, and the markets ad- 
vance much about this time. 

You may y^t fow vetches, tho' it were 
better done fooner. 

Finifti fplafhing cjuickfet-hedges. 

Turn your ewes and early lambs into 
clover or rye-grafs,as*the turnips are near 
an end. 

Widen the paffage for your bees, and 
continue to feed them, if required. 

Turn up the hives gently, and fprinkle 
the combs with fweet wort. 

Geld your year-old foals, take care to 
rub their thighs, and over their kidneys, 
with iiiarlh-mallows. 

Set the tails of your young horfes. It 
is alfo a good time to break them. 

The calves that drop now, ought to be 
kept for rearing ; but as milk is at tbi3 
time fcarce, a good drink may be made 
by boiling hay till the water is vcryftrong, 
into which, put for every three calves, and 
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{jb in proportion, a pint of flax-feed, a pint 
of oat-meal, and a quart of skim-milk ; 
put the -flax-feed ill along with the hay, 
and boil it all the time; it will be fmooth 
and like a jelly; put in the oat-meal and 
milk when the hay is taken out, after 
which give it a good boil. 

There is no finer feeding for calves than 
this ; it both fbrenthens and makes them 
grow large, and it is very cheap food to 
rear them with. 

There arc people in England who make 
a very comfortable living, by buyingcalves 
as foon as they drop, and rearing them 
thus: fome give them nothing but flax- 
feed and hay-water, after they are a month 
old* 

They can buy the flax-feed from the 
oil-mills, at about three jftiijlings and fix- 
pence a bufliel, and a bulhel will rear two 
calves by the above rule. 

I have heard of farmers in Lincoln- 
Ihire, rearing from fixty to an hundred 
calves in a year, by this method. 

Put outdung for potatoes, and fct them 
whether by plough or fpade. 

S f a 
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Sow flax-feed when the land is well 
harrowed. 

Sow all forts of artificial graflesh. fuch 
as burnet, clover, rye-grafs, white hay- 
feed, common hay*feed> timothy grafs, 
&c. . ^ 

Sow beans and peafe. Sow white 
peafe. 

At the latter end of the month, if the 
weather be good, roll wheat, bear, and 
rye, but fow the grafs-fteds fir ft, if they 
be intended* 

Sow broom and whin feeds on the tops, 
of ditches for ihelter ^ but if it be a grar 
velly ground, they will not grow well ; 
therefore make the drill deeper, in which. 
throw a little good earth to fow the feeds 
ia; this is eafily done, and the crops ar? 
furcr of fuccefs* 

Clip young quickfets, to make them 
fpread. 

Water or rate the bunch-rate flax, if 
the water be clear of ice. 

Turn your young cattle on to the bog 
or coarfe mountain, which will eat bet- 
ter from this till the latter end of of May, 



. 
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than ' any , time of the year; and w of 
great ufe to favc the fipc psftures till they 
get a head, by which the grafs retains 
the dew, and the fun is kept frbm the 
roots. 

Plant potatoes, (bw fkx'-fecd amongft 
them at the rate of eight qutrts to an a-^ 
cre,'to raiic for feed. , 

Fiflifli killing your b3t:on-hogs this 
month, or making hang-beef or hams, as 
it will not do lb well if done later. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
if th^ weather be good, fow barley, atid 
grafs-ofeeds after it is harrowed, and bu(h-> 
harrow, or roll them in. 

Spread foot-on your green wheat. See 
receipt for red worms. 

Sow burnct or vetches, to ftand for 
feed. 

Spread afties, compoft, pigeons, or other 
ftiort manures, on your winter-crops. 

Continue to plough your fallows. 

Sow hemp and flax. Try your flax- 
leed firft if it will grow. _ 

The quickefl: way to do this is to lap a 
little feed in a woUcn rag, and put it into 
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a couch of malt ; this will fticw whether 
it has loft its growing quality or not, m 
two or three days. 

APRIL. 

THIS is alfo a bufy month with the 
farmers. 

Sow buck-wheat, flax, hemp, lucerne, 
faintfoin, ryc-grafs, clover, and hay-feeds 
of all forts. 

Sow barley, which ought to be finilhed 
this month, though fome will fow till 
the middle of May, but this is better a- 
voided if poflible ; though, indeed, it is 
better to wait a month, than fow in foft, 
dirty, wet weather, as it is a tender grain. 

About the middle of this month, turn 
fliecp into clover, as the turnips arc now 
done. 

Finilh rolling, ftoning, and cleaning the 
meadows. 

Deftroy young rooks, and their nefts, 
which is eafily done, by fmall long polts, 
one fpliced to another, with an iron crook 
fixed to one end, which will eafily pull 
the nefts down* 
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Plant quickfetsand foreft-trces of all 
forts. 

This is a good time to give your marcs 
to the ftallion ; make ufe of fuch a one as 
is broad and ftrong, fhort-jointed, moves 
light, and goes true on his legs, what is 
called half-blood, or in England chap- 
man's horfes : Ireland is ruined by fol- 
lowing too much after bloody which arc 
not fit for fervice (on thofe hard roads) or 
the farmer's profit. 

If time permit, in the latter end of the 
month, begin to pare your land for burn- 
beating. 

This is a good* time to begin todig^ 
drain, and reclaim your bog, as diredcd. 
(See reclaiming bog.) 

Clip your young quickfetrhedges, to 
make them grow thick at the bottom, by 
putting out frefti flioots or fibres. 

Continue to keep your cattle on the 
bog and mountain, as the heath at this 
time is wholefomc, fweet, and tender; 
and by doing .this, you faveyour fine 
grafs-paftuers till they get a head. 

Delay no longer to water or rate youf 
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bunch-tate flax, for in hat weather the 
worms, both in .water and on the graft, 
win damage it^ if done much later. 

Sow iriuftird-feed on ftubble^allow, of 
lay-land. 

1ft the beginning of the month, fihifli • 
fowing oats, white-peafe, and fitches, 
grey-peafc, and muftaid-feed. 

Roll yourxorn of all forts; delay no 
longer to lay up and drefs your meadows, 
and roll them before the ground is hard; 
fet the tails off, and break your young 
hoffei. 

Keep your calves that drop now for 
rearing ; feed and make choice of foch as 
are defcribed in the kalendar for March. 

MAY. 

WE may now fuppofc moft of the 
bufy feed time to be over j but if 
any of the lateft crops, fuch as buek- 
wheat) barley, and fundry forts of grafs- 
feeds, and potatoes remain unfown, finifti 
them as foon as poilible. 

Crofs-harrow your fallows of all forts, 
and plough them j after which blood your 
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horfes, and give them a fortnight's . reft, 
being.yery ticccflary to rcfrelh them,.after 
their hard feed-time labour. . 

The fitft of this month, (old ftyle) 
break your fummer-paftures, bleed your 
horned cattle of all forts, and give them a 
lick of tar, which will prevent difeafcs or 
catching diftempers. 

This is the time to buy in your ih-cal- 
^vers for milk ; make choice of thofc with 
a fine, long, fmall, green horn ; fine and 
clear of leather under the chops, and a 
good full flioulder, deep-chefted, broad 
and well made behind, a ftraight broad 
back, fiiU hips, with ftiort ftraight legs, 
a walk open and ftately, a thick skip, and 
broad ribbed, with a good milk-vein and 
udder, and large teats ^ fuch dams are 
worth breedings or rearing calves ^rom, 
and their calves will coft no more keep- 
ing than iiich as are quite the reverfe. 

Were a farmer to bear in mind that a 
calf, when a year old, of the above beau- 
tiful ftiapc, will bring from forty to fifty 
ftiillings, when one of the ill-favoured 
kind (as Jofeph caDcd them) will not 
Vol: IIL T h 
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give, perhaps, above ten or fifteen fliil- 
lings; certainly he would be more nice 
in his breed, particularly whenheconfi- 
ders that they both take the fame keep- 
ing. 

Were all farmers or breeders to be fo 
circumfped, what a beautiful brute-crea- 
tion we fliould have ? 

Give the breed-mares the horfc ; and 
as they are generally low in flefli, from 
their hard labour, they will be more apt 
to hold in foal. 

Put your dung out in dung-hills, in 
fallow-fields where it is to be Ipread. 

Continue to deftroy moles, rooks, mag- 

pies^ iSCc* 

Look after your bees, which, if ftrong, 
will now begin to fwarm, and one fwarm 
now will be worth two later in the fea- 

fon. 

Continue to pare your land for burn- 
beating, and if the feafon be wet, the fods 
muft be fet Uppii an edge to dry. 

Towards the latter end of the month, 
plough your fallows, that were crds-har- 
rowed the beginning of the month. 
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Weed your wheat, and if too forward 
or rank, eat it with light cattle, fuch ^ 
calves, foals, or fliecp. 

Roll your wheat, and all forts of grain, 
firft fowing the grafs-feeds intended. 

Lay up your cloVer intended for hay, 
or feed : but if a xrop of hay, and a crop 
of feed be required, it muift not be eaten 
in Ipring, which if not, it will be ready to 
mow by the middle of this month, and 
then the feed-crop will come in in good 
time, before ftiort days and bad weather 
put in. 

Cut turf, and provide your winter-firing 
of coals, dec. 

Yoii may yet continue to plant fir-tf ees 
without danger of fuccefs in growing* 

Continue to geld your young colts, this 
being the fafeft m6nth in the year, as the 
young grafs purges them, and keeps the mi 
cool and open, therefore in lefs danger of 
fwelling. ^ 

Do not forget to go oa with reclaiming 
bog 'j throw it up in ridges, and burn the 
fods as direded. (See bog. ) 

Weed yout quickfet-hedgcs. 

T t a 
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JUNE. 

THE clover muft not b© eaten any 
longer (that is intended for cither 
feed or hay) than the firft of this month. 

The forward clorer's firft crop will be 
now fit to mow ; take it when it is very 
early in flower. 

Continue to cut turf, and provide the 
winter- firing. 

About the twenty-fourth of this 
month, the buck- wheat, peafe, or vetches 
will be ready to plough in for manure. 

As near the twenty-fourth as poffible, 
and when tnere is a profped of Tain,.fow 
turnip-feed. 

Weed hemp, flax, and corn, early in 
the month ; but it ought to be finiihed 
laft month. 

Look after your bees, which in hot. 
weather will fwarm and do well if early 
in this month; but the latter end is too 
late if it could be helped. 

Weed your quickfct-hedges^ 

This is the time to burn your land in* 
tended for turnips, rape, or cole-feed. 
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Walh and clip fheep, pare their nails, 
to prevent them from being lame. 

Bleed your cattle, particularly poor 
cattle, when turned to feed. 

About the twenty-ninth of this month, 
fow rape and cole-feed. 

The beginning of this month, rye-gra(s 
will be ready to mow. 

The latter end of the month, natural 
tneadows will be ready to cut. 

The rape and cole-feed will be ready 
to reap the beginning or middle of the 
month. 

Look after your rank flax, and if it 
lodge, turn it as direded. 

Burn lime for your fallows* 

Hoe and weed potatoes, fet with the 
plough or fpades. 

Plough and fow your rape and cole-feed 
flubbles with turnips. 

Provide pits to rate flax in, and fill 
them with water, in order that it maybe 
the fofter, which it will be the longer it 
ftands, and the fofter the water, the bct- 
tcu (See remarks on flax.) 
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J u L y. 

THE north of England and Ireland 
are now bufy with their hay-*har- 
veft, but the fouth of England has got it 
over. 

Continue to fow rape and cole-feed, 
which may be done with fuccefs to the 
laft of the month ; and it is better to 
wait a week or a fortnight fc4r a profped 
of rain, than to fow in dry weather; for 
if the ground be very dry, a great part of 
it will not come up till rain &lls. 

The latter end of the month, turn bulls 
to your ftore-heifers. 

. When the weeds or grafs gf ow, your 
fallows muft be ploughed* 

Towards the lattctf end of the month, 
early rye will be ripe, reap it. 

Pull and rate female hemp, take care 
not to break the feed-hemp, when pull- 
ing the female. 

Pull and rate your white flax, begin- 
ing under the hedges, or where it lodges. 
This is the belt time to buy in ftore-hci- 
heifers for th? bull, which wiH Be got 
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nearly as cheap now, as two months 
iiboner ; by which you will favc the grafs 
to get a good head, which will bear more 
ftock. 

AUGUST, 

THIS is the harveft-month for the 
north of England and Ireland, but 
in the fouth of England it is moftly over. 

Reap and mow all forts of corn as it 
becomes ripe, but fome will not be ripe till ' 
the next month, particularly what grows 
on cold wet land. 

When you ftacfc the corn in the hag- 
yard, between every layer or courfe of 
ftieaves, throw fine fand, which will get 
into the ears of the mice and rats, and pre- 
vent them from deftroying it. 

As foon as the corn is oflF, plough for 
and fbw turnips, buinet, or vetches, for 
winter-feeding, which will do the lan4 
good, and be a great help to fodder. 

Remember to plough your fallows. 

Full and Hack fepd-flax as direded^ 
(See flax.) 

Fallow your fiaX'ftubble for wheat> 
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ivhich will be in fine tilth by Michael- 
mas with two ploughings, and there will 
be no doubt of a good crop. 

Turn rams to your ewes for early 
lambs. 

Geld your lambs. Turn to feed fuch 
ewes as you intend for ftore. 

Wean your lambs and runner calves. 

Hoe or weed your turnips, and fpread 
aflies on them, if you have them to fpare. 

Put your bulls to the ftore^heifers. 

The beginning of this month, buy in 
your ftore-heifers for the bull ; but take 
care they are not bulled before you buy 
them. 

A fure token to know this is, if there 
be wax in the teats, that you can.fetch out 
by drawing them between the fingers. 

Again, obferve the barren; and if 
there be a drop hanging at it, which 
moftly gathers dirt, this is a fure fign fiie 
is bulled. 

Plough your flubbles, and fow fitches 
or burnet, as foon ^s the corn is off, for 
winter-feeding. 

You may alfo fow turnips, tho' they 
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will not be large, yet will be a great help 
to make fodder, as tKeir tops will bear 
Ibme eating. And the farmer is to bear 
in mind, that all winter-crops, whofe feed 
is cheap, are partly clear gain; and tur- 
nip-feed will not coft above fix-pence or 
aihillingan acre. 

About the laft of this month, fow your 
feed-wheat as diredcd in chap. ii. vol. a. 
in the new diagonal method of husban- 
dry. 

SEPT EM B E R. 

Continue to get in the harveft, which 
will be all ready this month. 
The firft of this month fow your wheat 
as direded in chap. ii. vol. 2. 

Pull your feed-hemp, and towards the 
latter end of the month, it will be dry, 
ready for threlhing. ' 

Turn the rams to your ewes ; buy in 
half-thick Iheep, and bullocks, for win- 
ter-feeding; turn them into your after- 
grafs, and when it is eaten, turn them 
. into the turnips. 

Vol. III. V V 
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Provide fence to pen on the turnips, 
either nets, fticep-bars, or faggots. 

Plough ftubbles for winter-fallows; take 
up or gather the ridges, that the land may- 
lie dry. 

Threfh feed-wheat towards the latter 
end of the month. 

Sow fitches or burnet for winter-feed- 
ing ; thofe that are fown for feeding, muft 
be fown thicker than for a feed-crop. 

Sow wheat,^ rye, and bear ; take care to 
water- furrow and grip the land, to keep 
it dry. 

Wean your foals, and. geld them. 

Look after your bees, ftraighten the 
entrance into theirhives, and deftroy wafps 
or drones, or they will rob them of their 
honey. Drones are fuch as have loft their 
fting, after which they grow large and 
idle, will not fi.nd for themfelves, but live 
on the other bees labour. 

Put your hogs up to feed for pork, or 
bacon. 

Clean or open your water- courfes. In 
the north of England this is compelled to 
be done by a water-jury, appointed for 
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that purpofe, who views all the drains, 
levies fines, and recovers damages for my 
one that is aggrieved by reafon of his 
ileighbour's not fcouring his drains, upon 
proper notice given. 

Turn your hogs into the ftubbles and 
woods to gather acorns. 

Throw out mufty ftraw to make dung. 

Lay marl or lime-ftone gravel on your 
grafs-land, and let it grow a year or tv/o 
to the fod before you plough it, by which 
it will do the more fervice to the land, 
.and will laft longer. It is by no means 
proper to marl or gravel broken or fallow 
land, becaufe the manure finks, therefore 
any that falls to the bottom of the fur- 
row, will fink or defcend too low for the 
plough to turn up. When it is laid on 
grafs-land, the firft time it is ploughed 
muft be very thin ; and in fallow, take 
care that the marl lie at the top of the 
furface the laft ploughing. 



s 



OCTOBER. 

OW wheat, rye, and bear ; water- 
furrow and grip as foon^as fown. , 

V V a 
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Plough ftubbles for winter-fallow ; but 
this muft be only done in wet weather, 
or in fuch times as wheat-feed fowing 
cannot go on, becaufe no time in this 
muft be loft. 

Plough up your potatoes that were fet 
with the plough, and fow the land with 
wheat or bear. 

Begin to fplafh quickfet hedges, and 
fcour the ditch to lay at the root of the 
quicks* 

Scour ox clean all water-courfes, to give 
the water, when it comes, a ready paf- 
fage. 

Continue to fow fitches and burnet for 
winter-feeding. 

Now is the time to take or driVe your 
bee;$; but it is better to kill the bees in 
the hives you intend to take, than to run 
the hazard of lofing two fwarms, by dri- 
ving, which is often the cafe; for whtfn 
two fwarms are put to the allowance of, 
what honey there is in one hi ve^ that hive 
not having enough to fupport them all, 
they cat what there is, and then perifli 
for want. 
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Thcr way to drive them is, to put the 
mouths of two hives together, and they 
will go into the upper one. 

The way to kill, them is, to make a 
found hole in the ground, which will fit 
the mouth of the hive ; in this ftick three 
bits of fticks, about fix or eight inches; 
flit the upper end, in which fix three li- 
nen rags, dipped in bTimftone,fetthemon 
fire, and over them put the mouth of the 
hive down\vards, and flop it ^lofe round 
with fod, fo that it will let neither fmoke 
nor bees out; this will effedually kill all 
the bees. 

Prune and plant all forts of foreft- trees 
and quicks. 

The flax and hemp has by this time got 
a fweat in the mow, begin to break ancj 
fwingle it out. 

The laft week in this month, tranf- 
plant your wheat-plants fown in Augufl: 
or September, as direflcd in chap* ii, 
vol 1. 

This is the time, before -too much 
water comes, to make fmall furface arid 
pipe drains, that they may be oncr^/ 
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and ready to take off the water when it 
comes. 

The furface drains, or grips, are cut 
acrofs meadow-grafs, or corn-land; from 
every low place, to the ditches, or head-» 
drains. They are made only wide enough 
for a fpade to run at the bottom, to flio- 
vel the mold out. 

Haw to make Ttp^drains. 

Pipe-drains are particularly ufefiil to 
drain in lawns or meadows, lying oppo- 
lite gentlemen's houfes. Who, for beauty's 
fake, would not have drains feen ; and 
thefe anfwer the end of French drains. 
Pipe-drains are made thus, viz. 

Take a Iharp fpade, run it floping down 
ten or twelve inches, then turn yotir face 
and fpade another way, and cut another 
nick, floping down, oppofite to the for- 
mer J let the fod at the top be about 
eight inches broad, and the fpade going 
thus floping down both ways, will meet 
at the bottom, therefore the fod will 
have a ridge or Iharp angle, oif which cut 
about three inches off j then drop the fod 
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into its own place, by which there will 
be a tube or paffage for water, about three 
inches triangular, which is fufficient to 
take any downfal of water off. 

The fod dropping into the fame place, 
forms (as it were) an arch ; and if the 
ground be tolerable firm when it is made, 
a horfe, may tread on the fod, and it will 
not fink.. It is beft to defer turning cat- 
tle into the land where fuch drains are 
made, for three weeks or a month after, 
in order that the fod may grow together, 
and be more folid. 

You may cut thefe drains as near togc* 
thcr as you pleafe, or need requires \ they 
are quickly and cafily made, and there ig 
no lofs of ground, or any offence to the 
eye. It might be done on a bowling 
green, or grafs-plot ; fpread the little tri- 
angular fod or mold you cut off, which 
will help to frefhcn the furface. 

Streighten the paffage for your bees, 
and take care that no mice or fnails come 
at them, they being great enemies. 

Kill wafps and'drones, fo pernicious to 
bees, by eating their honey. 
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This is the time to brew youf ftrong- 
beer, for. keeping for the enfuing fum- 
mer's drinking. 

And here let me adviie th£ Irilh far- 
mers to copy after the Englilh, by brew- 
ing good beer or ale, and make that their 
drink, inftead of giving their money to 
the French for wine and fpirits. 

No man is to be pitied that cannot 
enjoy himfelf or his friend over a glafs 
of good ale, the produce of his own land, 
and perhaps his own farm, therefore comes 
at a cheap rate. 

On the other hand, he is very weak, 
' and greatly to be blamed, who is led a- 
way by pride, to ape the gentlehian of 
fortune, in treating with fuch coftly li- 
quors, when the produce of his own 
country fuits both his conftitution and 
pocket better. 

NOVEMBER. 

NOW is the time to finilh ploughing 
your winter and enfiiing fummer 
fallows, whether ftubbie or lay-land, and 
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then lay by your ploughs 3nd harrows 
dry till January. 

Put up your hogs to feed for bacon. 

Mofs-harrow your lands, either fum- 
mer-pafture or meadow. 

Take up your cattle, and horfes, of all 
forts ; put cows into the houfe, and bul- 
locks, and other dry cattle into the barn- 
yafds to eat ftraw. 

For the. conveniency of which, make 
racks to ftand on four feet, like ftieep- 
racks feven feet long ; this will hold a 
large arm-full of ftraw. To every two 
beafts have one of thefe racks, and dif- 
pcrfe them about the yard, lb as cattle 
may walk and eat round them. 

Turn your ftiecp into the turnips, and 
confine them to what they will eat in a 
week. 

Buy in fmaU ftore-pigs, to turn into the 
barn-yard, to cat the loofc corn that falls 
under, the ftand-racks, which will pay 
well by May. 
Continue to fow wheat, rye, and bear. 
Overflow your mteadows. 
Vol. III. ^ Xx 
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Bleed your horfcs and fat cattle of all 
forts. 

Deftroy ant-hills. 

Move your bees under fliclter, if they 
be not already in a bee-hbufc. 

Plant quickfets, fcour your drains, 
fplafh quickfets, fell coppices, provide 
timber for carts arid ploughs. 

Fatten yout fwine for ilaugl^ter. 

Plant fruit and timber trees, if the wea- 
ther be open or clear of froft. 

DECEMBER. 

THIS is one of the farmer's months 
of reft partly, not having much to 

do. 

When the ground is clear of froft, 
mofs-harrow and roll meadows or grais* 
ground of all forts that want it. 

Look after your fat fticep, and give 
them a little hay to clean their mouths 
from dirt, occafioned by their fcooping 
the turnips out of the ground. 

Pick up the turnip-fliells with a fork, 
that the flieep may eat them clean before 
a freih break is made. 



i 
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Kill your bacon-hogs, and winter's 
beef. 

Take, care of your young foals, and 
inftead of threlhed oats, give them fine 
oat-lheaves, which is better for them. 

Turn cattle intoyour burnet or vetches 
that were fown for winter-feeding, if it 
be forward j but it is better to fpare it till 
fpring, when herbage is of more value. 

Spread foot , or the compound of fait to 
kill the red worms, and enrich the land 
(See recipt.) 

Look after your bees and feed them,^ 
if they want it; feed your pigeons, fpread 
aihes among their dung. Fell copfes, and 
provide timber for houfe-boot, cart-boot, 
and plough-^boot. 



THE END. 




